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BUITBBATPTE EB. 
SUMMER IMAGES. 
(From the * Rural Muse,” by J. Clare.) 
Rich music breathes in Suinmer’s every sound ; 
And in her harmony of varied greens, 
Woods, meadows, hedge-rows, corn-fields, all around 
Much beauty intervenes, 
Filling with harmony the ear and eye ; 
While o’er the mingling scenes 
Far spreads the laughing sky. 








See, how the wind-enamoured aspen Jeaves 
Turn up their silver lining to the sun! | 
And bark! the rustling noise that oft deceives, | 
And makes the sheep-boy run ; 
The sound so mimics fast-approaching showers, 
He thinks the rain’s begun, 
And hastes to sheltering bowers. 


But now the evening cuardles dark and grey, 
Changing her watchet hue for sombre weed ; 
And moping owls, to close the lids of day, 
On drowsy wing proceed ; 
While chickering crickets, tremulous and long, 
Light’s farewell inly heed, 
And give it parting song. 

The pranking bat its flighty circlet makes ; 
The glow-worm burnishes its lamp anew ; 
O’er meadows dew-besprent, the beetle wakes 

Inquiries ever new, 
Teazing each passing ear with murmurs vain, 
As wanting to pursue 
His homeward path again. 


Hark ! ‘tis the melody of distant bells 
That on the wind with pleasing hum rebounds 
By fitful starts, then musically swells 
é O’er the dim stilly grounds ; 
While on the meadow-bridge the pausing boy 
Listens the mellow sounds, 
And hums in vacant joy. 


Now homeward-bound, the hedger bundles round 
His evening faggot. and with every stride 
His leathern doubiet leaves a rustling sound, 
Till silly sheep beside 
His path start tremulous, and once again 
Look back dissatisfied, 
And scour the dewy plain. 


How sweet the soothing calmness that distils 
O’er the heart’s every sense its opiate dews, | 
In meek-eyed moods and ever balmy trills! 
That softens and subdues, j 
With gentle quiet’s bland and sober train, 
Which dreamy eve renews 
In many a mellow strain ! 


I love to walk the fields, they are to me 
A legacy no evil can destroy ; 
They, like a spell, set every rapture free 
That cheer’d me when a boy. 
Play—pastime—all time’s blotting pen conceal’d, 
Comes like a new-born joy, 
To greet me in the field. 


! 


——— 





TO A STAR. 


To thee, bright splendour of night’s ebon scene, 
Deep silent orisons are gladly pour’d 
’ From pious hearts, all lonely and serene, 
As incense pure ascending to the Lord. 
At this dread hour, immers’d in reverie deep, 
Holding still commune with the ray afar, 
A wilderness of thoughts which banish sleep, 
Distracts the mind, and wings it, glorious star ! 
Up to the centre of the universe, 
To wander there, in space of spheres sublime ; 
Yet still think calmly of the quiet hearse, 
What hour it slowly moves to church-bell's chime : 
Though earth it bears to earth, yet, like thy light, 
The soul shall shine resplendent o’er its night. 
——_. 
THE NEW DOCTOR. 
A pleasant, pretty village is the village of Sutton Hill—built literally upon a 
hill ; one long wide street straggling from the shady bottom, more than half way 
Up, to the top—interspersed with two or three tall groups of Lombardy poplars, 


4 lew magnificent elms, and here and there a venerable hawthorn, rich, in the | 


happy month of May, both in leaf and flower. ‘The village dwellings peep in 
and out from amid these noble trees, in all the variety of human colour belonging 
to their respective classes. ‘There is the grocer’s—so called, because that is the 
More dignified of his several callings—but in fact it is the general shop, the 
nultifarious dispensary of the village, famous for excellent butter, and the finest 
honey within ten miles round—there it stands, built of red brick, glowing and 


glaring in the summer sun, the window-frames and door-posts painted a bright | 
‘ue, and the step of spotless white—upon which step stands the worthy grocer | 


himself, glowing and glaring as his own red brick—there stands honest Jack 
tare !—Fijare !—-what a curious association of name andcolour! A lJittle far- 
ther on, where that stray branch of the finest hawthorn forms a natural garland 
over the pretty bow-window, and seated in its shadow, her head bent over her 
Work, sits Mrs. Luscombe, the widow of a half-pay lieutenant, with three little 
children to clothe, and feed, and educate, upon forty pounds a-year! No won- 
Cer, although her industrious dwelling contains only four rooms—two on each 
“0or—she tries to let the “ drawing-rooms.” Aye, smile away, courteous reader, 
“nd smile again, when I tell you that those two rooms are cheerful, clean, plea- 
‘ant '—and so sweetly furnished! the dimity curtains so white, and the prettiest 
ot French beds adorned with netted fringe—of various widths, it is true—and 
yet 80 tastefully looped up, that Patty Pratee—(what an appropriate name again ; 
tty Pratee the news-vender and licensed scandal-monger of the place, who 
‘es yonder in the untidy dwelling, surmounted by a long poking chimney that 
Ppears to be looking down ever, chimney in the village !)—Patty Pratee herself 
ised the fringe to Jack Flare—(Qy was it genuine, disinterested praise ?)— 

i Flare be ing known to have a strong affection towards his lady-like neigh- 

ile Mrs. Luscombe—an affection which would long ago have ripened 

1 you marry me?” but for the patent of gentility supposed to be pos- 
¥acurate’s daughter and an officer’s widow, often, poor things! to 
= mn liscomfort - ll 
* hever could think her a beauty,” said Patty, “though the squire looks of- 


| village appears large ; are there no houses that let lodgings?” 


| 
| 
| ‘* Never heard it before!” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tener at her than the pulpit of a Sunday; but she certainly sets off her house— 
to be sure it takes up a deal of time. But I’m thinking, Master Flare, she'll 
have a let this summer, for I saw a tall, thin, handsomish man go in there, not 
an hour ago ; and as I repassed to get my numperalla re 

*Umbrella!” interrupted Master Flare, looking up at the spotless sky; 
** why, what put it into your head to want an umbrella to-day t** 

“‘Umph!” replied the magpie, “wise people always take it in fine weather. 
He was sitting in the drawing-room with one of the children on his knee— 
mighty free, I thought, for a stranger.” 

Master Flare did feel a little uncomfortable, but he did not pretend to, know- 





' ing well the habit of his companion. 


‘‘Have you heard of the cricket-match between the Sutton Hill lads and those 
of Harleyfordown? Lucy Grant—the old doctor's Lucy—ah, Master Flare ! 
Master Flare! depend upon it it’s a bad world we live in—I never knew an old 
doctor without a pretty maid-servant—there’s proof positive , 

“Of what?” again interrupted the grocer. 

“Oh, modesty!” exclaimed the antiquated lady, holding up her hands ; and 
as she spoke, on the snowy step we before mentioned stood the very gentleman 





| she had seen in Mrs. Luscombe’s drawing-room. 


“Have you lodgings to let here?” he inquired ina ripe rich voice, whose 


very tone commanded respect. 


‘No, Sir,” replied the man of figs. 

‘I'm sure,” chimed Patty, ‘* Master Flare, you might let your first floor.” 

“No, Sir, no.” he replied to the stranger’s look ; “no, Sir, I like to keep my 
house to myself; but there is very good accommodation at the Chequers, the 


| green public-house with lead-coloured doors and the red horse-trough, higher up 
; the hill than Mrs. Luscombe’s, the widow lady's.” 


* No, T want a private lodging.” 
“The old doctor,” again chimed in the old maid; ‘the old doctor, I heard 


| say, he would let, only for company’s sake.” 


“The doctor—a mere village doctor—nv, that would be worse and worse ; 
besides, there are reasons against that. No, I should noé like the doctor's. The 

** Mrs, Luscombe,” reiterated Patty. 

‘The gentleman shook his head.” 

‘“* Well, there is the sawyer’s, in the glen; they let the back room—a pleasant 
look-out right over the saw-pit, and the river in the distance, if you don’t mind 
the noise of the sawing, at a little after four.” 

‘Thank you,” said the stranger quietly ; ‘ that will not do.” 

“ Then, Sir,” continued the grocer, “I know of nothing else, except the old 
doctor's.” 

“TI think,” replied the stranger smiling, ‘the old doctor and myself have 
served too long under the same standard to agree ; we have unhappily dealt in the 
same commodity,” he added, smiling. 

Patty and Master Ilare exchanged looks as the stranger bade them good morn- 
ing and sauntered up the hill. 





tifully all round the eye, giving it, when downcast, a soft and sleepy expression ; 
but when the little rogue laughs and looks up—Oh, bow of Cupid !—whata 
blaze! the whcle face beams—burns with joy; then, when as suddenly she 
drops those snowy lids over their sparkling treasures, the gypsy seems as placid 
as before. Oh, those fringed lids—those fringed lids! Iam sure Maron was 
born a coquette. 

Dora—dear little fat Dora—was a darling of another sort—a thing to roll, and 
squeeze, and kiss, who loves every body with the earnestness of three years, 
and cold must be the heart that would not love her in return. 

No wonder, then, was it that Mr. Harrang patted the heads and kissed the 
cheeks of the little Luscombes? 

The curiosity of Sutton Hill having reached its pinnacle, stood open-mouthed 
at the gate of Daleview, seeking much, yet discovering nothing. The clergy- 
man called, and the old doctor called, and their visits were returned, and sothe 
visitings nearly ended ; the doctor called again and again—the poor old man 

' wheezed his way from the bottom to the top of Sutton Hill, but Mr. Harrang 
| was not chez /ut. 

At last some one surmised, or dreamt, or imagined, or “ originated ” that Mr, 

| Harrang ‘“‘ was in the medical line.” How the idea got into motion it was im- 
\ possible to discover, but so it was, and, once in motion, it flew like wildfire ; 
| that was the reason, then, that he would not partake of Dr. Doddsley’s domicile 
| —that was the reason (could anything be plainer?) why he declared that himself 
| and the old doctor “ had fought too long under the same standard to agree,” and 
| why he confessed that they “had unhappily dealt in the same commodity ”"— 
that was the reason why he had a large cabinet full of cross-bones and skulls of 
/ men and animals—why he was so often seated at twilight on the top of the 
| stile leading into the new church-yard—why he looked at people as if he longed 
to dissect them—and, above all, why he never laid his hand upon a child’s head 
without feeling for those bumps which are supposed to be more numerous upon 
Ashantee and Irish skulls than upon any other specimen brain-boxes that have 
as yet been brought under the consideration of those marvellously wise men 
‘termed phrenologists. Besides, the case was clearly made out; did not Mabel 
| Ellice—romping Mabel, who always kicked open the church-door and ran after 
the hunt—did not Mabel, in one of her uncontrollable fits of high spirits—did 
she not almost cut off Sandy Sawney’s right arm with a reaping-hook, out of 
| sheer fun? and did not Mr. Harrang (at whose harvest-home it occurred) most 
positively take the job out of Dr. Doddsley’s hands, and with his own hands 
| stitch up the arm? It was so provoking. as the old doctor observed, doing jobs 
| for nothing, giving people such bad habits. ‘ ‘The Almighty,” said the old doc- 
| tor, “* sends people inte the world without charge or fee ; it is the least thing, 
then, that they pay body-rent and taxes to the doctor who keeps them in repair. 
Besides, Miss Patty,” persisted the old doctor to that worthy and industrious 
| spinster, who never failed to bring him word how well Sandy’s arm was doing, 
or how ‘Tue New Doctor,” as the inhabitant of Daleview was now desig- 
| nated, had vaccinated such a child, or cured another of the croop, or, such was 
his humanity, volunteered to “doctor” widow Lane’s cow and the tinker’s 


‘* Served under the same master,” repeated Patty, casting up her hands and | pony; “ Besides, Miss Patty, no one need tell me—I know the value of medi- 


eyes ; ‘‘ that must be either the devil or death.” 


cine—I remember the cost of a medical education in the good old times, when a 


* Dealt in the same commodity!” ejaculated Master Flare; “I wonder was | doctor’s wig and cane cost more than a course of lectures now, at one of their 


it in the wholesale or retail line? and | wonder altogether who he is!” 

“T'll find out from Mrs. Luscombe or the children, of that I’m positive,” per- 
sisted Patty, pulling out the strings of her bonnet. ‘ [ hardly think—though it 
is a very strange world indeed to live in—yet I hardly think Mrs. Luscombe 
would suffer her children to be nursed and kissed by a mere stranger.” But 
Patty was out in her calculation; Mrs. Luscombe said that she certainly knew 
who the gentleman was, but till he told his own name, she did not feel at liberty 
to mention it. Oh! the infinity of gossip and anxiety this declaration cost the 
inhabitants of Sutton Hil; and how it was repeated, and adjusted, and debated, 
and canvassed, and everything but improved; the village was in an uproar, but 
nobody conjectured what the result would really be, until the “ strange gentle- 
man’”’ astonished them all by taking a very beautiful cottage ornée, which over- 
looked the dale and a considerable extent of country. Master Flare was not the 
only person who wondered that a gentleman who could afford to take Daleview 
ever thought of “looking for lodgings ;” and curiosity was at its height when 
the London coach deposited a quantity of respectable luggage and a stiff, 


| stately, upright-looking servant out of livery at the Chequers, all being the 


property of Mr. Harrang, of Daleview Cottage. 

“There’s the name at all events, Mrs. Luscombe,” exclaimed Patty in an 
exulting tone, as she upraised herself from decyphering the direction on an over- 
grown packing-case. ‘* There’s the name, Madam, without no thanks to nobody. 
H-a-r-r-a-n-g.”” 

‘* Harrang ! ” repeated Mrs. Luscombe, as she led her little girl on her morn- 
ing’s walk; ** Harrang! what a harsh-sounding name ; I never heard it before.” 
screamed the persevering Patty; “‘ well, that is 
something extraordinary. Never heard it before, when you, with your own 
lips. told me, Ma’am, that you did not consider yourself at liberty to mention it 
until he did so first.” 

**Who '” inquired Mrs. Luscombe, with a bewildered look; “of whom do 
you speak?” 

‘* Why of Mr. Harrang, of Daleview—People-view it might be called—not a 
thing passes in the town but he can see from his bed-room window.” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Patty, what ashame to encroach on your prerogative,” replied 
pretty Mrs. Luscombe, as she walked on. 

“Well, if ever! tobe sure! what airs! my prerogative! what did she mean 
by that! Oh, if that worthy Master Flare could only see with my eyes! fine 
madam, indeed!” muttered the provoked Patty, in every change of tone and 
every variety of gesture consistent with an old maid's perpendicular. 
| + When you're done a-spelling over that luggage, I'll trouble you to move, 
Ma'am,” said a gruff voice behind her. 

“Oh certainly, Sir, certainly,’ she replied, smiling and curtseying; for how- 
ever snappish elderly maidens may be to their own sex, they are generally civil 
to the other. “Mr. Harrang’s gentleman, I presume ;" and forthwith set Miss 
Patty to discover the “*gentlamen’s”’ master. 


This was not so easy a task as most people would imagine. Antony was one 
garded his master’s secrets as his own, and had moreover a lingering affection 
for mystery, which is sometimes the weakness of old bachelorhood , he had 
also, in common with all elderly unmarried men, a dislike to plain old maids ; 
consequently Patty could make nothing of him, although the very next evening 
she asked him to tea! . 

It is astonishing—as Mrs. Malaprop would say—it is astonishing the “ him- 
prudences which staid, respectable women ” constantly commit. Nothing could 


be made of either the master of Daleview or the master of Daleview's man. If | 


| Mrs. Luscombe had known anything of him formerly, certainly the acquaintance 


was not renewed ; sometimes, if Mr. Harrang met one of the children, he would | 


pat it on the head, or kiss its rosy cheek: but then every man, woran, and 
child in Sutton Hill loved the little Luscombes, so fresh and lightsome were 


iat ‘ 
their movements—so joyous and musical their voices—so bright and beaming | 


their deep-set eyes. ‘The boy—the eldest one—upon whom sorrow had grafted 


sagacity at so early a period that, amongst his other plays, the little fellow often 
played the man with success, was an especial favourite ith each mother in the 
village, who, the more deep her love of her own chi lren, the more earnestly | 
did she pray, with a full heart, and eyes overflowing with maternal anxiety, that | 
her boys might resem le Alfred Lus« ombe The ris were what—God bless 
them !—all girls are, before the modern system of education destroys their feel- 


‘ ir eet Whit is 
ings and cramps their affections Marion will be, I am sure, the least bit in 


| the world of a coquette—the 
: 


of a species of taciturn servants, the race of which is nearly extinct; he re- | 


very least bit ; her black eye-lashes fringe so beau- | 


| new-fangled hospitals—when the profession was respected—when the doctor's 
| 


| opinion, even on secular matters, was so valued, that it was requested before the 

squire’s or the rector's—when children dared not play if he appeared at the 
other end of the street—and the taking out of his snuff-box commanded the most 
profound silence in an assembly room ; but, my good Miss Patty, this man wears 
a blue coat, a black stock, and prescribes, I understand, for cows and ponies ; 
and yet, after that, in defiance of the evidence of their own senses, people are 
weak enough to think well of his opinion.” 

“ Ay, indeed, Doctor Doddsley, and more people than you think, think well 
| either of his opinion or his man’s :—just ask your own maid, at whose gate she 
stood last night when you were in bed with the lumbago.” 

Poor old Doctor! he was little aware of the turns and twistings of popularity 
—he little thought that homan nature could be so oblivious of past services— 
that the people whom he had bled, blistered, and medicined, secundum artem, 
for five-and-twenty years, could have fo: gotten those services. He trusted that 
they would remember the resolution he evinced in withstanding every modern 
improvement—thinking, as he declared, that human life was too precious to be 
| tampered with by any medicine whose utility had not been established by a 
| twenty years’ trial—after that he might be brought to use it, but not before. 

He little thought, good man, while dozing in his wicker arm-chair—his feet 
resting in all the ease of black-listen slippers, upon his own particalar cushion 
—that the very child:en whom he had been the means of bringing safely into the 

| world were meditating tricks upon *‘ Doctor Sangrado,” and that uthers who had 
grown up to men and women’s estate laughed at bis pretensions and opinions : 
the truth was he had been a Jong time out of favour—the inhabitants of Sutton 
Hill had grown impatient of his despotism, and the “ New Doctor” had arrived 
at the very time when poor Doddsley’s star was on the decline: even the old 
| people decided in favourof the new candidate (if candidate he could be called), 
| who never declared his profession—and only smiled when any of his poor neigh- 
| bours (the only ones he was at all familiar with) complimented him on his skill. 
His servant never heard his master’s degree alluded to without shrugging up 
| one shoulder, and growling out, “Doctor !—~augh !” Notwithstanding his reserve, 
Mr. Harrang grew in favour with rich and poor; the village belles—{they were 
limited to four)—declared him ‘the most interesting gentleman who had ever 
resided at Sutton Hill.” Master Flare himself proclaimed that he never served 
,a gentleman he should be so Happy to oblige, in either the wholesale or retail 
, way; and the widow whose cow he had eured hit upon a sentence describing 
him so accurately, that it deserves to be recorded— ‘ 

His voice,” said she, “is the music, and his face the sunshine of the 
mourner’s sick-room.”’ ; 

Poor Patty had become an object of such aversion to the “new doctor’s gen~ 
tleman,” that she was more shut out from news—from the news she loved so 

| well—than any one else in the village. She had never been able to penetrate 

| into the shrubberies of Daleview, being always stopped at the gate by the Cere- 
bus, who, shrugging up his shoulder until it nearly touched his ear, exclaimed— 
Want the doctor !—-augh ! ” and immediately ran the bolt at the bottom of the 
gate, to prevent the possibility of entrance. Once, indeed, she thought she had 
hit upon a plan to inaure an interview. She tied a kerchief round her head, as 
if a tooth-ache had taken possession of her withered face. Her aversion, as 
usual, was sentinel at the gate before she Jaid her hand upon the latch, and had 
slipped the bolt ere she could prevent it. To her enactment of acute suffering 
a in ! Didn’t know you had a tooth '—augh. ‘ New Doctor,’ 
—why you don’t suppose my master’s a woodman, to hew up stumps? Doctor? 
—avugh 2” 

Ths was a rare piece of eloquence for him, and having given utterance thereto 
he turned away, leaving Miss Patty to tear the kerchief from her face. and vent 
her spleen in bitter exclamations and still more bitter tears. What is so bitter 
as a disappointed woman ! But enough of village gossipings—they are the 
thorns upon the roses of retirement ; and there are few who, while inhaling the 
perfame of the one, have not felt the sharpness of the other! My business is 
now with the little Luscombes. ’ 

| ‘The three children were playing in the valley, which deepened into a stream 











| at the bottom of the Dell, one of those delicious streams whose presence 1s felt 

before it is seen. The vegetation, so green and luxuriant, had overgrown its 
Oi e " ‘ kied ' t 

hanks. and the musical murmur of its fine trickling waters tinkied beneath the 


clittering foliage. You felt as if in the presence of some sylvan de ity the air 
so pure and fresh—the trees — (we began our story in May, gentle reader, and it 
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is now autumn)—the trees cherishing those leaves, which, in more exposed | ‘*The pearl-white if you please, Master Grogram,” said the smiling pe 
situations, had already fallen, were covered with the most luxuriant greenery ; “‘ ten yards—and then Master I"lare, as the parlour door was a ie i = 
the trembling aspen quivered in the breeze, as if echoing the murmurs of the | right facing the kitchen. where I was all alone by myself, I could not _ a 
streamlet. The greatest lovers of cities and their splendours could not fail to | ing——(Master Grogram, a blue-white silk handkerchief can never go WIth @ 


appreciate the silent beauty of that holy spot: the love of nature, the often | pearl-white riband ; I must have a match—call thata match? why that’s French | 


unacknowledged apprehension of her beauty, is implanted in every bosom, | 
however it may be disguised by affection or chilled by circumstances : its pos- 
sessor may not be able to name it by its name; yet, though the tongue refuse | ; i % 
its tribute of applause to the beautiful works of God, the heart beats in silent | say that to me; if he did, would hot i get a smart rig-out. ‘ i aa 
eloquence, when— | “ > ae your story, Kate,” said Patty peevishly, ‘ that is, if you hav 
oT oontide, with glittering motion | one to tell. : 
not hen fe anahrt an aérial ocean ; " : | You need not wait to hear it,” retorted Kate, laughing, “ if you do not 
When the earth and the heavens, in union profound, | like; where wasI! Oh, allalone by myself in the kitchen; it was the dog who 
Lie blended in beauty, that knows not a sound !” | pushed open the parlour door after they went i.” 

The weather for many days had been happily calm—the mossy excrescences ,; ** They! who?” exclaimed and inquired the spinster. 
of the wild rose, and the soft scarlet berries of the honey-suckles, bryony, and | ‘* Pray, Mrs. Patty, let Kate tell her story,” growled forth Master Flare. 
viburnum were covered with the si!ken threads which the gossamer-spider hangs | ** Went ia, and then I heard the most movingest story I ever heard in all pee! 
on every blade of grass. Occasionally the exquisite stillness of nature was | days; if you believe me, I cried all the time, and so did master ; aes — 
disturbed by the clapping of pigeons’ wings, as they rose from the distant stub- | —cried our eyes out—but Ican do nothing but lau gh now: it will be — 
bles ; and still more frequently the joyous laugh of Marion Luscombe, or the | noble wedding ——(that is the very net, Master Grogram—white ground oa 
childish prattle of her little sister, fell upon the ear in tones which told of the | white spots; I like white spots better than white pe look ad nen 
pure, perfect happiness of infancy. Alfred lay beneath the shadow of a moun- | innocenter)—such a noble wedding, to be sure ; my Lord will have it grand—— 
tain-ash, and the volume he had been reading was by his side. * Lord! what Lord?!” exclaimed the agonised old maid. _ 

“ Bend down your head, dear brother,” exclaimed Marion, ** and let me crown “« Pray, Mrs. Patty, let Kate tell her story,’’ repeated Master Flare. 
you with this wreath of laurel, as they used to crown the old Roman conquerors, ‘Oh, if you had but heard the dear gentleman tell how he had loved her from 

"that you read to us about not an hour since.” ‘ ) ania : ' 

« But I am no conqueror, Marion,” said the boy looking into her face, “ and— | she loved his cousin, a young handsome gentleman, better, preferring ren 
listen to me—I think I shall be soon conquered.” | love; andif you had heard how he remained single for ber sake, and how he 

* You, Alfred?” she replied, ringing a merry laugh, while her hands, still hold- followed her froin place to place when he found she was a widow, and at last got 
ing the wreath she had woven, dropt upon her knees in the prettiest of all atti- | a sort of promise from her, that if he continued in the same mind for another -— 
tudes—you conquered, my own brother! 1 should not like you to be a cow- | and did not speak to or come near her, she would then marry him; and how he 
ard.” 

“J may be conqured without being a coward, Marion !” 

« By whom, dear brother !” 

The boy in his turn looked eagerly, yet with a firm expression into his sister’s 
smiling face ; their eves met, and Marion observed that his cheek flushed while 
he replied, in a low earnest voice, after a pause— 

* By peau, my sister.” 

When he had spoken, hischeek paled as quickly as it had flushed, and his 
words, accompanied as they were by his changed expression, struck such a terror 
to the girl’s heart, that casting the triumphal wreath far from her, she threw her- 
self into his arms and burst into tears. 

Poor Marion! a minute had not elapsed when those eyes, now over-flowing 
with the waters of sorrow, were dancing in laughter; and yet as she clung to, 
and sobbed upon her brother’s bosom, she felt as if her heart would break. ‘The 
grief of childhood is more ileeting than its joy; suddenly, sorrow ceased to 
agitate her trembling lips—tears rested on the long lashes of her eyes—she 
pressed her small palms on the full cheeks of her brother—she kissed his fore- 
head, and then exclaimed, as the torrent of happiness rolled back into its place— 

“You Alfred—you talk of death! You! your cheeks are round—your fore- 
head cool—there can be no aching inthat bold beautiful brow, which mamma 
blesses when you sleep, brother, and cal!s so like our father’s. 
not ache—I know it does not.” 

“It does not ache, Marion—and yet it feels so heavy !” 

** Aye, that it is, Alfred ; you have moped yourself with that stupid history- 
book. ‘ Death!’ death never looked like you; shall I repeat Young Lochinvar 
for you, or sing Jock of Hazeldean, or shall Dora dance! Or shall Tray beg ! 
poor Tray! you have made even ‘Tray look sad: see how he pushes his cold 
nose into your hand, and gives his paw, and whines! 
", ray—dear Alfred is not ill.” 

But Alfred was ill, and his illness increased se rapidly, that Marion rejoiced, | standard—augh !—King Death.” 
as they reached the stile, at meeting Mr. Harrang’s taciturn servant, who ** And after all there is no ** New Doctor !’” exclaimed the bewildered Patty. 
shouldered ‘* Master Alfred’’ as he would have shouldered a musket, and carried “Tf there is,” . 
him up the hill. | delicate phraseology, “if there is, doubtless, ladies and gentlemen, he has to 

“ Set me down—set me down before I come within sight of mamma's window,” | thank our good village of Sutton Mill for his diploma.” 
said the kind boy; ‘she wiil think me worse than I am if I am carried.” 

“ | think, Miss, that youog master is likely to want better advice than the old 
doctor or the new doctor, augh! can give ; so, if madam pleases, [ll go off to 
the next town for a proper doctor !”’ 

But Marion could not reply to his kindly eloquence, for she was trying to keep 
back the tears which the certainty of her beloved brother’s illness again sent 
flowing from her eyes. 

The old doctor came, and the new doctor, though not sent for, called almost 
hourly to inquire after Alfred Luscombe ; the physician of H ,an able and 
skilful man, came also; but the boy’s presentiment was fearfully realized—lx 
was attacked by brain fever of the most violent kind, and sank, poor fellow! 
beneath its strength, after much bodily suffering. It was a sad and mournful 
sight in that sweet cottage—the widowed mother bending over the death-bed of 
her only son—of hum, the brave and beautiful, whose every moment and thought 
had been so many copies of his buried father ;—the cherished love of years was 
blighted—the heart was emptied of its hope; in her despair she forgot she still 
had other children, and called out in her anguish, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me!” The loved one’s hand was clasped in hers, and when she 
yielded to her grief, she felt the pressure of his fingers upon hers; he opened 
his eyes—dim and heavy though they were—for the glare of fever had departed 
from them, and left them covered by the films of death. 


white—thank you, that will do—now get me down the bobinnet—master said he 
would pay for ail).” . 
** Well for you, I’m sure,” said the old doctor’s maid; ‘‘ my master will never 


cion, and that he might, as he said, ‘ breathe the same air she breathed, and be 
near in case sorrow or sickness visited her, to > Oh!” exclaimed the kind- 
hearted girl, ‘it makes me cry again to think of it, and of the trouble she had 


gram, let me look at the white gloves.” 

“ Kate Brunt, for the sake of mercy, tell me who you are speaking of?” ex- 
claimed the panting Patty. 

“Of Lord George Luscombe, known as Mr. Harrang! 

«“ A Lord George turn doctor, and cure people—only think ! 
old doctor’s maid. 


” 


’ 


’ exclaimed the 


son, I suppose,” replied the pert pretty Kate. 
** Augh, augh! ” 
** soft goods: ” 


tore a glove in endeavouring to force the left on the right hand. 
‘© And Mrs. Luscombe will be again a bride?” 
a lady.” 
* And,” continued Kate, “to have some one to love her, and protect her 
children! * 


Oh! Say it does 








doctor—what did he mean by that?” 


———— 
WILLIAM PITT. 
Continued from the Albion of Sept. 19. 

How far England now stands in the same position with France in the year 
1789, is a point of the most serious consideration. In the national habits and 
character there are undoubtedly striking distinctions. There is much religious 
feeling in England. With some hypocrisy among the more ostentatious religion- 
ists, and some looseness of life among the higher ranks of society, there is a 
| general homage to religion, a general zeal fur its honour, ani a general public 
| observance of its precepts, which fairly vindicate for England the illustrious 
title of a Christian people. Our activity in works of benef cence, altogether 
unforced, and yet altogether throwing into the shade the |irgest compulsory 
benefactions of the continent; the extent and ardour of our ‘aissions to the re- 
maining idolatrous and barbarian portions of the world, and the more than im- 
perial munificence of our distribution of the Scriptures through the earth, con- 
stitute features of signal honour to the national character. The Established 
Church of England, the great depositary of religious learning, guided by princi- 
ples of the most comprehensive toleration, abjuring all force on opinion, exhibit- 
ing in ils clergy a body of nearly thirteen thousand educated men, the most un- 
stained with public or personal offences of any body of similar numbers in the 
} world ; many of them possessing the highest rank of literature at once graceful 
** Stoop, mother, and kiss me,’’ murmured the boy. and solid, many of them eminent for their pastoral virtues, and many of them, 
God has not forsaken me, nor you. Mother, there is one not far off who loves | in the calm and genuine heroism which Christianity alone can teach, prepared 
you, I think, as well as I did. Mother, your husband is with God. I shall soon | 
be with both: let not my sisters remain without protection. I know he loves 
you. Inthe twilight I have heard him listen for your voice ;—I have seen him 
watch you in the dale, and by the hawthorn brake ;—and I was angry, —I was 
selfish.—I could not bear that you should love but us. But I learnt—listen, for 
my strength is going, though, mother, [ have no pain—TI learnt wisdom: J learnt 








*‘T cannot see you: but 


| : a: 
| now exhibits no equal, and which might alone be regarded as the pledge of na- 
tional safety. 


with fearful similitude to the evil days of France. 
spirit has been let loose among the great body of the people. 


Abe! Morley shot, one,—I know not which,—but the lone one mourned upon its | is termed unjust exclusion. 


nest : it was so sad to hear its moans; it mourned for two whole days—years in | of the country. to revile the natural distinctions of birth, fortune, and title, and 
a pigeon’s life, their lives are short;—two days it mourned, and then it flew 


away, and brought another pigeon from the woods; and they two hatched the | 
young,—surpassing each the other in deeds of kindness to the soft callow. 


’ 
} 


sure his patriotism by his power of evil. The press is incessantly worked to 
er pour oilon the flame thus roused, until libel, slander, and profanation become 


ot ; _ | the habit of the people. The Legislature, the King, and the Church are the 
The boy died that evening, just as the sun was sinking, and his mother buried | grand topics of the lower order of seditious journalists, topics often discussed 


him in the greenest corner of Sutton church-yard, just where, standing on the | with ludicrous ignorance and helpless absurdity, but always in a spirit of sys- 
stile, a little beyond his grave, you can discern the streamlet, like a thread of | tematic falsehood; the I , . , 
silver, winding its way across the meadows after its escape from the shadows 
and covertsof the dell. Marion planted a red-berried mountain-ash at his head, 
and little Dora covered the grave with cowslips and primroses. 

Time passed on. Patty was positively withering away from inaction. Since 
poor Alfred’s death nothing had aroused the sympathies of the village : the black- 
smith’s wife, to be sure, had presented her husband with twins, but then they 
were doing ‘as well as could be expected.” The Miss Doubles, of the large 
dairy farm, had bought French instead of English merinos, which was set down 
as a piece of unpardonable extravagance. Master Flare’s nose turned purple in 
the frost (Patty declared it was from standing with his hat off in the snow while 
talking to Mrs. Luscombe). And tie curate’s cat produced a kitten with three 
legs (the County Herald declared it had five). The old doctor continued to rail 
at the new ; and the new medico was declared to want spirit because he never 
railed at the old, but let—-as Patty very truly observed—the best practice “ slip 
through his fingers,” reversing the order of things established time out of mind 
and devoting all his attention to the poor instead of the rich. 
come again, and the primroses and cowslips blossomed and faded on Alfred’s | 
grave—types of his early death. Marion had not forgotten her brother, yet could | 
all but smile when his name was mentioned : little Dora had forgotten him ; but 
there was one who never could forget ;—could the mother cease to weep her | undone by personal feebleness. 
first-born? in the silent night by the silver stream under the mountain-ash alone, 
alone with her tears, alone during the dreary winter, she waited for the spring 
but the fresh breath of April murmured to her of him whose spring had been 
blighted even unto death. Not that Mrs. Luscombe indulged in grief to the 
exclusion of her duties; her daughters were growing in beauty beneath her 
eyes, and she prayed that they might also grow in goodness. Yet even with her 


Mother; do you read my wisdom 


King, with alternate syeophancy and insult; but the Church always with ex- 
travagant, bitter, unappeasable hostility. Of the composition of the British 


by its conduct 


But its topics too are of the most trying order to senatorial 
prucence, 


Within its walls is about to be bronght into question, every known 
principle, practice, and instrument of that constitution, in which Englishmen 
once prided themselves as the noblest property ever allotted to a people. 
sweeping and universal grasp of modern legislation all is insecurity 
rule is change. 


In the 
( The first 
No man living can tell, whether before a twelvemonth is past, 
all that we now look upon as the State may not be extinguished for some new 
fantasy of popular omnipotence, whether it may not be the will of our popular 
orators that we shall no longer have a church, that the great tribunals of the 
land shall be split and dwindled down into petty stalls for itinerant justice ; that 
our corporations shall be superseded by little juntas of mendicant agitators ; that 
the throne itself shall be bound by some unconstitutional and degrading fetter, 


1, . 
The summer had | and England speeding headlong to republicanism. 


’ 


crisis the government of England was saved by the intrepidity of one man. 
} » hy . » — = on . . - F 
while by one the government of France perished. ‘The unfortunate Louis was 


His cure for all evils was concession. If the 


power. ‘The clamour grew, with every additional evidence of royal submission, 


hh: 1 ‘ ‘ 7 } : 

mob; the Monarch was left alone, and on his ow bility } k the 
ee usar lo oe ae te k : oh we alone, « n his own responsibility he took the 
Time was performing his blessed office, of wh -h we seldom think, and for which | final fatal step of choosing his government from the actual faction that had so 


we are seld ankful ; he was extracting slowly, but surely f 
Idom th akful ; he was extracting slowly, but surely, the stings from | long sworn the ruin of the throne. A cabinet was formed purely on the con- 
many wounds,—withdrawing the canker from many hearts,—and perf his | ; ] T 
a ’ gt . y ne ‘ performing his | ciliatory principle Ihe outrages of the rabble were acknowledged as the acts 
_ ee and truly—passing with healing on his wings over a thankless | of the state. The “ will of the people ” was applied to every thing, and sanc- 
multitude 7 yee rh ee a 
a | tioned every thing, the license of the first crowd that gathered in the streets 
de rad ee of ne picbquerwrter dat Sutton Hill; Patty moped,—the old doctor | was law, the populace were the nation. The cabinet, themselves the creation 
Cle di Ler tor ie ‘ th 
igue was palsied of the rabble, were its slaves ; ihey delivered the bewildered and betrayed King 
: Bell A ; into the hands of his murderers. Twenty thousand of the most miscreant 
ee nem A weg dag a the corner of Delle-vieu, and their | population of Paris, itself the most miscreant population of the earth, dragged 
nes ul Bell, Jack Bell, and Tom Bell,) and then trotting off into anew | the King out of his palace in open day, and after the bitte ckery of : 
haberdasher’s shop which out-flared Master Flare’s grocery, tl tl Patty foll 1} 4 o. é n open day, and after the bitter mockery of a trial 
mal ieee § ict ared Master flare s grocery, thither Fatty followed | in which every thing was said but truth, and every thing done but justice, hur- 
Nate, an undefined hope fluttering round her heart that some one was dead, or | ried the victim of conciliation to the »-affold : 
od org ry a anything in the world for a change. In that emergency, what the King, or even what Mirabeau, or other Girondists 
~ J aster iare, the old doctor's damsel, the blacksmith’s wife, and two or | might have effected, was effected by Pitt 
hree others ere he wher . , So ‘ \ rp , he E : ; . 
el poecron ‘ tl vane = =e ‘epee chy a red. pus they ware Masding's6 | The contagion in France was too near to be shut out from our shores 
Losely Logethe ley positively threw into obscurity tl} »d pile ging- | mar ‘ ta f, . 
hams, muslins, and sixpenny prints, wi oe ML arity a = 1 pile of ging | man of desperate fortunes, every wilful idler through public life, every unprin- 
architectural principles rb the enut: eof hie ‘o! ° mm ‘rogram had piled on | cipled follower of faction, rejoiced at the approaching consummation of British 
——— — PCTS ih We CCULIS OF his shop. ate ppes F republicanis ‘ sderac . } } 
comimenced her story. F » it would appear, had republicanism. Confederacies, linked together by the most solemn bonds, cor- 


respondences with France, actual agents of Jacobinism busily spread through 


when one evening she espied the curate's maid, 


Kate Brunt, calling first at the parish clerk’s, then at the bell-ringers, (the bell- 
Tingers very appropriately lived in Lell-alley, at t! 


It so happened | 


Rebellion was rising in England 
Eve ry 


| her childhood, and how, great and grand as he was, she had refused him because | 


changed his grand name, so that his living in a village might not create suspl- | 


in losing that angel; and now the year's up—and she has consented—and they'll | 
be married to-morrow morning—and she'll be my lady ;—and now, Master Gro- 


‘‘ He cured people for amusement; your master kills them for the same rea- 
exclaimed some one from behind the architectural pile of 
and Patty’s deadly foe came forward, shrugging his shoulder and 


laughing his most unmusical laugh, to the confusion of the curate’s maid, who 


said the blacksmith’s wife ; 
“Well, even if she is not so happy as with her first love, it ts something to be 


“There is one thing I want to know,” inquired Master Flare of Antony; “TI | 
| heard your master say that he had served under the same standard as the old | 


* Augh!” replied Antony, who had been a soldier in his early days—‘‘ and so 


For shame—be merry, | he did—didn’t he serve as a great officer? kill—and cause to be killed—using 
| Jead boluses instead of mereury; only he put people out of pain quickly. Same 


said Master Grogram, who piqued himself upon correct and | 


to meet all extremities in the cause of truth, is an institution to which the world 


But from this point the view darkens, and we see forms and omens pregnant 
A reckless, bitter, and angry 
3 They are at once 
it from the wood-pigeons. ‘Two had built their nest in the large beech-tree, and | tempted by the lure of easy possession, and by the promise of revenge, for what 
All efforts are made to blacken the old institutions | 


on the other hand, to pronounce every public incendiary a patriot, and to mea- | 


egislature, with alternate scorn and panegyric ; the | 


Legislature at this hour we shall not speak ; it must practically be determined | 


It should be equally a lesson to our wisdom and our fears, that in such a 


conspirators against his throne railed at one ministry, he gave them another; if 
they railed still more at the new ministry, he was only anxious to gratify their | 
tastes in another experiment. dismissed his ministry, and called a third set to | 


until all men of talent and honour shrunk from office held at the pleasure of the | 


| the empire, all contemplated and prepared a sudden and irrecoverable overth 
of the constitution. But Pitt had neither the rottenness of heart to pa te 
those whom it was his duty to coerce, nor George III. the feebleness j ~ 
to cringe to those whom it was his right to govern. If Pitt had been pe 
of France, the leaders of rebellion would have soon been rowing in the walle ‘ 
| or making their confessions on the scaffold. n King 
» the club 
Antipoges. 
the Scourge 
d@ unrivallc; 


If George III. had bee 
France, the whole tribe of the philosophes, the atheist politicians 
| orators, and the heroes of the tocsin, would have been peopling the 
| he would have taught the Rolands, Baillys, and Pétions loyalty with 
| The result of this determined spirit was, that England saved ber ol 
| constitution ; and, more important than all, asserted her rank and office as t} 
| great depositary of pure religion, and the protectress of Protestantism in Euro ms 
| In one word, if this country is to be saved, it must be bya recurrence to . 
| principles and the conduct of Pitt. Our statesmen must look to his powerfy). 
clear, and prompt defiance of treason, his sudden and fearless grasp Of th, 
traitors, and his generous and confiding appeal to all that is noble, free, and fe “4 
| less in the hearts of Englishmen. In his day, the insolence of rebellion ~ 
| even more open than ours, yet he never shrank—he never compromised—.. 
never stopped till he had crushed Jacobinism, let it take what shape it migh: 
| He threw into one common condemnation Corresponding Societies, Rights of 
| Man Clubs, Magna Charta Associations, British Brotherhoods, and the who. 
| crowd of those bustling knaves and blockheads, who, with all their specio . 
| titles, were proceeding, with all sails set, to the invasion of public and Private 
| freedom. Some he hanged, more he banished, more he drove out by their “i 
| terrors, to seek the beggar’s bread in foreign countries, and carry his stripes 
| with them’ to the grave. If aman like Pitt were to arise among us now, ie 
| instantly he would be felt through every pulse of the nation—how rapidly | 
| defyers of Government would feel that their hour was come—how Profound), 
the perjured would hide their heads—how unequivocally the brazen effrontery ; 
mob-orators, the miserable sycophancy of mob adulators, the vulgar boasting o: 
mob leaders, and the hollow courage of dastards, sheltered behind an jz "1 
minious impunity, would shrink before the majesty of the trae patriot. But h 
| long are we to wait for such a man? or is so noble an instrument of nations! 
| safety refused by an offended providence to a nation that has suffered its r. 
gion and its constitution to be polluted by the presence of the avowed ene): 
of England? 

But hastening, as England is, to a revolution, unless some direct hand 

Heaven interpose to check the tide by miracle, the progress of France to +, 
may give us warning of our own progress, if all warning be not thrown aw, 
| upon the reckless and turbulent feelings of the time. Jt is never to be forgo; 
| for our learning, that the first act of the national legislature was confisex:._ 
and the first aet of confiscation was levelled at the property of the Ch 
| The deed was consummately done. The legislators exulted in its unanswer 
| evidence of their patriotism—the Ministers exulted in the discovery of an 
exhaustible source of revenue—the populace exulted in being able to scoff ; 
| the prelates and priests, whose opulence they had so long been malignantly tang): 
|to envy. The Church was pulled down, and its pulling down was a naticn;! 
| triumph. The lowest of the rabble were entitled, by the act of the legislaty 
to trample on the highest of the ancient clergy of France, now more in a sta‘: 
of mendicancy than themselves. The residences of the clergy were bur 
or converted into dwellings for the gendarmerie and officials of the provin 
The churchyards were turned into parades for the National Guards, tec 
| churches were turned into barracks, or receptacles for the plunder of the priests 
or were stripped of their timber for fuel, and of their lead for balls; in all cases 
| alike, they were equally given over to ruin. 

It is not to be alleged, that we should rejoice in this fall of a religion which 
we pronounce impure. No Protestant can desire the permanency of that re! 
gion. But if the religion was corrupt, the property was innocent. The origi» 
belief of the country and the Church had been scriptural. The chief part 
the Church property of France had been given in the times of that purer Churc 
| While the property existed, it was capable of being employed in the right: 
| cause, as in England it had been employed. It remained a noble fund for bu 
ing up that purer religion, for meeting the exigences of a pure religious ed 
| tion, and for rewarding and exciting the religious literature aud feeling of ti: 
j land. All these objects were, of course, extinguished in their remotest possi- 
| bility, by the sweeping act of the Church-plundering legislature. But w 

ever plea a Protestant might have against the endowments of a corrupt ch 
in France, this plea was neither the available, nor even the adopted one, in ! 
French legislature. Nocharge was there brought against the doctrines of 
| Church as impure, or against its teachers as inadequate. Spoil was the obj 
and the property was seized for its simple value to the spoilers. TWe iniqui’ 
principles were declared—that the clergy were the mere salaried servants of tlie 
| people—that what the hands of private piety had given, the public will had a 
| right to take away ; and—that the existence of any property, however anc 
| solemn, or sacred, was dependent altogether upon the demands of the s\ 
On these principles the zealots for the plunder of the Church of England 
| at this hour in defiance of the obvious facts, that the clergy are not the salaried 


servants of the public, but men paid by the possessions of the Church, occupiers § 


of hereditary incomes, and incapable of being deprived of this inheritance, but 


according to the law, the chief object of all law being to give permanent se- 
curity to the will of the individual—and that the demands of the state have 
| power to overthrow any contract made by competent authorities, nor to abolis! 
| any one right of property, whether vested in the priesthood or in the peerage. 
| whether in the individual or the body; law being the great express protector oi 
those rights of personal and corporate property. It is admitted that there may 
| be public exigences. which make the seizure of all individual or corporate pro- 
perty necessary ; but those are not the rights of legislation, but of despair— 
the creatures of law, but the resorts of a stern necessity, which by its nature, 
supersedes all law; the same species of exigence which would seize evé 
man for a soldier or sailor, and tearing away the whole population from tl 
pursuits, and terning a deaf ear to all rights, harness them all in arms to mec’ 
ruinous invasion. But are such the exigences of the present hour! Whaat 
man in his senses pronounces the state undone, unless it can clutch the pitta: 
of the parish priest!’ The cry is not necessity, but improvement. The vio 
tion of the common principles of British law is urged, on the simple ground ot 
Church renovation, and the robbery is to be committed, not by a nation wi! 
famine urging it to deeds of indiscriminate spoil, but by a nation calmly theo- 
rizing on the means of giving a new impulse to public prosperity, at leisure ‘° 
think of making that better which is already best, in comparison with the*mos: 
| flourishing kingdoms of the continent, and of calmly swelling a tide of pubic 
| opulence, freedom and power, to which the world has never seen an equal. 
| But let speculations pause till facts have spoken. What was the practica 
result of the seizure of the Church property in France? ‘The most immediate, 
universal, and remediless burst of public misery, confusion, and convulsion eve! 
known. ‘The life of the peasant was first to have been raised immeasur bly 
the scale. ‘The whole of peasant life was first thrown into disorder. De- 
| pendent in a great degree on the presence, the benefactions, and the perso! 
ministrations of the clergy, the blow that struck the Church into famine w* 
felt as a mortal blow in every village of France. Ina vast number of instances 
' the result was peasant violence against the property which was now flung 0 
| for general temptation—in many it was a generous and virtuous indignation, © 
' the part of the peasantry, against a government of robbers—in all it was © 
| organization followed by riot, and riot plunging the whole lower population 1° 
idleness and misery. The rapid confusion of all classes followed, In a me 
from Mr. Eden (Lord Auckland), aman of character and intelligeniee. to Pitt, 
this able and responsible writer says, “It would lead me too fatto enter 1" 
| the strange and unhappy particulars of the present situation of this countr 
| The anarchy is most complete. 


The people have renounced every idea 20° 
principle of subordination. ‘The magistracy (so far as there remains any "!* 
gistracy) is panic-struck. The army is utterly undone, and the soldiers are *° 
free from military discipline, that, on every discontent, and in the face of day, 
| they take their arms and knapsacks and leave their regiments. 
which formerly had so much influence, is now in general treated by the peop? 
with derision. ‘The revenue is greatly diminishing amid the disorders of thi 
time : even the industry of the labouring classes is interrupted and suspend “~ 
In short, the prospect. in every point of view, is most alarming ; and it is sul: 
cient to walk the streets, and look at the faces of those who pass, to see th 
| there is a general impression of calamity and terror. Such a state o! things 
| must soon come to a crisis, and the anxiety to be restored to order and secur’) 
| would soon tend to establish, in some shape, an executive government; . 
| there is acruel want of some man of eminent talent to take the lead. I ee 
| personaliy all who are most conspicuous at present. ButI sce no man equa, ™ 
any degree, to the task which presents itself.” 
| ‘The clubs and associations for “ Constitutional Reform,” and the rap! 
| restoration; of the golden age of liberty, now coalesced, and sent their et 
| mands to the National Assembly, to which that Assembly listened with | 
| profoundest deference. Kings and priests were declared by those clubs =. 
| public offences, and the Assembly, though decorously expressing its sense * ' 
unfitness of the names, yet felt too delicately for the popular right of ont 
to punish the revilers. The clubs proceeded to discuss politicson a larger sc 
| and the Parisian Common Council, long notorious for rabble manners - i 1g! 
| rant presumption, took the lead in debating matters of government, which 
| members, or the delegates of its members, carried into the National Ass 
| where they were voted forthwith, and became law. The French Pat arnt 
| was now a slave, the abject and notorious slave of the mob, and scarcely ©" 


1 } we ama -omme 
to give the formality of a debate to any proposition which came recon 


: . was hle h yburbs 
by the sovereign will of any five hundred of the lowest rabble of the save 





by a breach of the law by which they inherit—that in no case has the will o! 7 
the legislature any right to interfere with the will of the individual exercised | 
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ploodshed. The mansions of the men of property in the provinces were sur- 
rounded by mobs, taught to believe in the new ngbts of man. Their owners 
were shot, or, if they escaped, they at least left their houses behind thei, 
which were first pillaged by the patriots, and then given to the flames. ‘The ab- 
sence of ail menjof property, and employers, was, of course, soon felt by the 
peasantry, Who, with freedom in full possession, were every where on the point 
of famine. Still the work of regeneration went on. The National Assembly, 
trembling at its own rashness, hurried on, applauding, admiring, and regenerating 


yutil it began to expect a visit from its masters in the streets, who threatened | 


to set the house on fire over its head. 


It now advanced another stride in regeneration, and gave the true model of a | 


jegislature after the popular heart. ‘The National Assembly, fully establishing 
:he doctrine, that in politics every change is valuable only as regarded the parent 
of change, and that the most desperate means are the “most natural for a pro- 
gression to the inost Cesperate end, employed itself on an improved shape of 
the constitution. By this new approach to representative perfection, the elec- 
tions were to take place every (wo years. A succession of similar iwnprove- 
ments hurried op. The King was to be a cypher, or, in the jargon of treason, 


to have a Suspensive veto, aud this negation of all power was to sum up the | 


royal authority ; the old divisions of the kingdom were to be broken up for the 
ostensible purpose of making the returns of members more suitable to the popu- 
ation ; and the local privileges of the country, municipalities, and corporations, 
were to be utterly abolished. Having thus dealt with the privileges of the King 
and the Commons, the Nobles were not to be spared. By adecree of the most 
childish impolicy. not less than of the most sweeping insolence, the whole nobiiity 
of France, many of them, too, foremost in the ranks of regeneration, were 
commanded to lay down their titles ; al! honours, whether obtained by personal 
services, by purchase, or by descent from the great soldiers and statesmen of 
France, were stripped away at once. A single vote abolished in that hour of 
destiny the rights of the entire body of the French noblesse. It was in vain 
argued, that by extinguishing all titles, the nation was actually extinguishing a 
portion of the public power, and that the most exalted portion, the power of 
reward; and that thenceforth the only form of reward for the most meritorious 
services, must be money, at once the most expensive to the public and the least 
productive of public virtues. ‘The patriot who is to be made a patriot only by 
gain, is a nondescript, and belongs to nothing in human nature. But the true 
source of this abhorrence of hereditary dignities was neither the vice nor the 
vselessness of the French nobility ; it was the mere rancour of the low against 
the high, the mere vulgar jealousy of the obscure against the conspicuous, the 
mere overflowing of that bitter, and mean-spirited, and contemptible desire to 
sink all things to the level of the contemptible, which belongs to the very nature 
of the Democrat. The spirit reigns at this moment in the heart of every 
jeveller. Contradicting alike the promptings of the high-hearted and direct 
instinct by which every man would desire to see his son advancing to a higher 
station in society than himself, and that legislative foresight by which a_ pro- 
vision is made for the stability of a constitution in the stability of a race of 
great proprietors, possessing their privileges with the effect of a trust for pos- 
terity, removed by their station from the every-day influence of the rabble; and 
pre-eminently feeling their public and personal tenure connected with the 
steadiness and strength of the constitution. Of all the fine stimulants ever ap- 
plied to the finer paris of our nature, the most animating, elevating, and unmix- 
ed, is the hope of founding a family. A hope which is to be realized only 
where a hereditary nobility is in existence. This hope the British leveller would 
destroy, and with it the monarchy. This hope the American leveller has 
destroyed, and turned his nation into a race of traflickers, where money is the 
idol ; where corruption is the grand instrument of public life, and where repub- 
licanism is rapidly inflaming into revolution. 
3ut it was against the Church that the most vigorous hand of national re- 
generation was raised. The true cause of this violence was the helplessness 
of the Ecclesiastical body; of all causes the most ungenerous, but when has 
the rabble exhibited magnanimity? The work of ruin found no obstacle, the 
whole revolutionary theory had its full completion; all the dignities of the 
Church were swept away. The parish priesthood alone were left, and these 
were paid by a small stipend from the state. The livings were made elective, 
nd as, according to the new code of freedom, the right of election in every 
stance was the “dearest privilege” of man, every man, Atheist, Deist, or 
(ow, Was to have a vote in the election of the parish priest. An oath was 
forther imposed on the whole body of the clergy, ‘that they would maintain to 
the utmost of their power the new constitution; which fluctuated from hour 
to hour, and which was on the point of being superseded by one still more pre- 
cipitate, rapacious, blind, and bloody. Many of the priesthood, refusing to take 
this oath, which was denounced by the Pope, the master to whom, in whatever 
iand they exist, their first allegiance is habitually paid, but which they had the 
still better reason for refusing, that it was in fact the sealing of their bond of 
ruin, were deprived of their benefices, and left to beg their way through the 
world. 

Yet even this robbery could not make the robbers rich. They soon reached 
the discovery, that spoliation is not revenue. With all the lands of the Church 
in their possession ; with all the tithe in their granaries ; with the old glorious 
dream of the general seizure of all Church property, down to the communion 
plate, realized, the National Assembly found itself poorer than ever. ‘The trea- 
sure which was to relieve France from all burdens for a century to come was 
found to be worth nothing; from the instant that it touched their hands, it lost 
itsuse. The plundering legislature even found, that instead of being benefited 
by the plunder, it had actually been impoverished. ‘There lay the lands and 
houses, but no man would buy them. Money fled from France; credit 


there was none; or if either had existed, who would expend it on purchases | 


which the next decree of an Assembly, where speeches were wisdom and the 
mob gave the law, might extinguish within twenty-four hours. In the mean 
time, the stipends of the clergy must be paid, and the nation thus obtained 
nothing but a pension list of forty thousand paupers. 

But the finance of the Assembly began to be more desperate still. The an- 
nual expenditure was now no less than twelve millions sterling above the receipt, 
nearly six times the deficit which had first alarmed the nation; and nearly four 
times the loan in 1785 which had roused the Parliament of Paris to opposition, 
and driven Calonne from the helm. The only resource left was the swindling 


contrivance of issuing vast quantities of paper on the security of the Church | 


confiscation ; irresponsible paper on inconvertible security. The result was natu- 
ral. The notes (assignats) were speedily depreciated; every man who held 


them lost by every livre, and the consequence of the whole operation was that 
the National Assembly, beginning by the robbery of the Church, finished by a 


tenfold robbery of the nation. 


Every step of this profligate and prodigious career henceforward is not less | 
We have seen the triumph of political renova- | 


fearfully and directly instructive. 





Paris. But in the midst of this reign of liberty, all became flight, robbery, and | 


ve 


acts of riot, violence, and treachery found forward advocates, who did not blush | 
to defend these atrocities in the presence of the nation. From the Senate they 
adjourned to the clubs, tavern diuners, and mob meetings in the streets, and 
‘vere reeruiting their exhausted vigour, returned to amaze and disgust the legis- 
lature with fresh libels on common sense, and fresh frauds on the constitution. 
It delights our natural feeling of justice, to remember that those advocates at 
length reaped their due reward; that if they found the nation at first confiding, 
they soon found it indignant, and then contemptuous ; that, night after night, | 
they felt seurn thickening round them, saw their side abandoned by all that 
| existed of character, independence, or sincerity among them ; Were rapidly re- | 
duced to silence, though not to repentance, and were finally urged by their own | 
sense of public shame to retire from the House, and leave the noble achievement | 


| of administering the fates of England and Europe to their conqueror.—{7'o be 
continued. ] 


Albion, 











| . RANDOM SHOTS FROM A RIFLEMAN. 
Random Shots Jroma Rifleman. By Captain Kincaid, author of * Adventures | 
Inthe Rifle Brigade.” 8vo. pp. 343. London, 1835. 'T. & W. Boone. 
Since Captain Kincaid’s previous successful production, we have also had Col. | 
| Cadell’s and ether publications of the same class ; yet still leaving room for 
| more of those characteristic touches which take us from the generalization into | 
the individualization of war. And no war that ever was waged could furnish | 
more remarkable details of this sort, than the fierce and varied struggle on the | 
Spanish Peninsula; yor could we readily tind an author more expert at their | 
description, a a militaire, than the gallant officer now before us. 
Our exemplifications of this shall be an epitome of the volume—desultory, and | 
as interesting or entertaining as our choice can make them. ‘The following is | 
curious :— 
1 cannot (says Capt. K.) shake off that celebrated Walcheren fever without | 
mentioning what may or may not be a peculiarity in it: that a brother-vfficer | 
and | experienced a return of it within a day of each other, after a lapse of five 





| years, and again, within a week, after the lapse of the following three years.” | 


| What good example may do is thus illustrated :— 

** Military men in battle may be classed under three disproportionate heads,— | 
| a very small class who consider themselves insignificant—a very large class who 
content themselves with doing their duty, without going beyond it—and 4 toler- 
able large class who do their best, many of which are great men without know- 
ing it. One example in the history of a private soldier will establish all that I 
have advanced on the subject. In one of the first smart actions that I ever was 
in, I was a young officer in command of experienced soldiers, and therefore found 
myself compelled to be an observer rather than an active leader in the scene. 
We were engaged ina very hot skirmish, and had driven the enemy’s light 
| troops for a considerable distance with great rapidity, when we were at length 
stopped by some of their regiments in line, which opened such a terrific fire 
within a few yards that it obliged every one to shelter himself as he best could 
among the inequalities of the ground and the sprinkling of trees which the place 
afforded. We remained inactive for about ten minutes amidst a shower of balls 
that seemed to be almost like a hail-storm, and when at the very worst, when it 
appeared to me to be certain death to quit the cover, a young scampish fellow of 
the name of Priestly, at the adjoining tree, started out from behind it, saying, 
* Well, I'll be d dif I'll be bothered any longer behind a tree, so here's at 
you,’ and with that he banged off his rifle in the face of his foes, reloading very 
deliberately, while every one right and left followed his example, and the enemy, 
pani¢c-struck, took to their heels without firing another shot. ‘The action requires 
no comment ; the individual did not seem to be aware that he had any merit in 
what he did, but it is nevertheless a valuable example for those who are disposed 
to study causes and effects in the art of war. In that same action I saw an 
amusing instance of the ruling passion for sport predominate over a soldier: a 
rifleman near me was in the act of taking aim ata Frenchman, when a hare 
crossed between them; the muzzle of the rifle mechanically followed the hare 
in preference, and, as she was doubling into our lines, I had just time to strike 
up the piece with my sword before he drew the trigger, or he most probably 
would have shot one of our own people, for he was so intent upon his game that 
he had lost sight of every thing else.” 

Col. Beckwith’s mode of directing his riflemen and light brigade is very 
characteristic. 

* Beckwith’s manner of command on those occasions was nothing more than 
a familiar sort of conversation with the soldier. ‘To@ive an idea of it, | may as 
well mention that, in the last charge I saw him make with two companies of the 








vancing on both flanks, and seeing the necessity for immediate retreat, he called 
out, ‘ Now, my lads, we’ll just go back a little if you please.’ On hearing which 
every man began to run, when he shouted again, ‘ No, no, I don’t mean that— 
we are in no hurry—we'll just walk quietly back, and you can give them a shot 
as you go along.’ 


advantage of circumstances. 


a little to the exciting interest of his appearance. 


us shew them our teeth again!’ @This was obeyed as steadily as if the words 
‘halt, front,’ had been given on parade, and our line was instantly in battle array, 
while Beckwith, shaking his fist in the faces of the advancing foe, called out to 
them, ‘ Now, you rascals, come on here, if youdare!’ Those he addressed 
shewed no want of courage, but for a while came boldly on, to thetune of old 
trousers,* notwithstanding the fearful havoc we were making in their ranks; but 
| they could not screw themselves up the long-disputed hill: the 52d (two bat- 
| talions) had, by this time, come into the line of battle, and were plying them 
hard on the right, while our rifles were peppering them on their front and left, 
and, as soon as they came near enough, another dash by Beckwith, at the head 
of the 43d, gave’ them the coup de grace. The fate of the day was now de- 
| cided : the net which had been wove in the morning, and which the state of the 
' weather had prevented being brought to a crisis as soon as was intended, now 
began to tighten around them; the 5th division crossed by the bridge of Sabuga), 











| salvation but by immediate flight, very speedily betook himself to it, and, I 


| believe, saved all thas did not fall on the field of battle—a piece of good fortune | 
| of which his conduct that day shewed him undeserving, for, had not the extraor- | 
dinary state of the weather caused the delays and mistakes which took place on 


our side, he could scarcely have taken a man out of the field.” 








| J 


43d, he found himself at once opposed to a fresh column in front, and other® ad- | 


This was quite enough, and was obeyed to the letter—the 
retiring force keeping up a destructive fire, and regulating their movements by 
his, as he rode quietly back in the midst of them, conversing aloud in a cheerful 
encouraging manner—his eye all the while intently watching the enemy to take 
A musket ball had, in the meantime, shaved his 
forehead, and the blood was streaming down his countenance, which added not 
As soon as we had got a lit- 
tle way up the face of our hill, he called out, ‘ Now, my men, this will do—let 


and the 2d (I believe), by a ford to the right; and Reynier, seeing no hopes of 


* ‘¢* Old trousers’ was a name given by our soldiers to the point of war which is | 
beat by the French drummers in advancing to the charge. [ have, when skirmishing 


tion complete ; France adopting the whole magazine of political specifics which | in a wood, and a French regiment coming up to the relief of the opposing skirmish- 
ers, often heard the drum long before we saw them, and, on those occasions, our ri- 


modern renoyators pronounce to be essential to public prosperity. She then had ‘ D pad the aid bosh 

her biennial Parliaments, her universal suffrage, her provinces partitioned into | orilte te A my wy Daly nad ae ls Hage wl ney ya ushes 
. | 3 a : i ‘rec 33 J . 

Voting districts, her vote by ballot, her corporations Jevelled with the ground, her Ey CES. Wee Saery. ’ 

Nobility turned into slaves of her Commons, her King the simple possessor of | = 

! ; i litary i | THE DEATH SHIP 
achair; her Church stripped of its hereditary income, and pensioned by the | 4 i s ° 
state: her army replaced by a voluntary levy of the people; the Commons of | One morning in the month of August 182—, his Majesty’s brig R 





The whole theory of political regeneration never was so completely | main land of Asia; being pretty near the shore, I went up into the maintop 
reduced to fact. Not an old fragment of the antiquated constitution remamed , 
all was brilliant, new, pure! From this splendid elevation, as her orators told | to the summit of the vine-clad hills that stretch from end to end. 
Evrope, France was to look back on the wisdom of antiquity with scorn, and | destruction had, however, done its work here during the preceding year. 
forward through the remotest future with exultation. All was to be peace un- | my station in the top, I had a bird’s-eye view of the town; but sucha picture o 
broken, opulence undisturbed, and prosperity broad, deep, and flowing for ever. | desolation I never before witnessed. : 

But men on this side of the Channel, who judged that out of evil evil must | strung, were nearly in ruins. The procrastinating disposition of the Turks pre 


the state. 


come, pronounced that France had now reached only a stage in that deadly trial | vented their adopting any measures of defence against the yet ill-equipped and 
The red flag, in the midst of which shone the 
which make the noblest renown of a country, pointed to the fierce and wild pro- | crescent, waved over the ruins, and at the peaks of two or three small armed 
Not a human being was visible, and the 
side with the fragments of every memorial and institute that nature, feeling, and | town for the most part appeared uninhabited, if it might be judged of by the 
rineiple had once combined to honour ; the blood-marks of that rapid heel which | demolished houses and grass-grown streets that met the eye in every direction. 
had trampled on the helpless ; the brandishings of that guilty weapon which | The hills rose with a gradual ascent behind the ruined city, which contrasted | 


which awaits the wilful iniquity of nations. Some of these immortal names, | jjl-manned squadrons of Greece 


gress through which faction had strode to supremacy ; the road strewed on either | Turkish vessels that lay in the bay. 


Was now lifted up in defiance to heaven, and now fell with the weight of cruelty | sadly with their luxuriant appearance. 
and rapine upon man! the robe torn from the altar, the shattered crown On its | 
forehead snatched from the brow of the unhappy sovereign, and the countenance | the brilliancy of an eastern clime,—the azure sky was reflected from the clea 
of mingled hanghtiness, passion, and enmity, with which that towering profligate | and placid water, unmoved by the smallest ripple. 
looked down on all nations. | scene before me, | insensibly fell into a train of reflection, heedless of the twitche 
The leaders of the British mind in this great emergency prono inced that reli- | of a hungry stomach, that appealed at intervals for breakfast. We were cruizin 
gion was the first security of good government, and that where it was scorned, | 
4. governmentgmust run into anarchy; that where confiscation was made the 
Source of revenue, bankruptcy must be the only payer of the public debts; and 


on classic ground. 


replete with interest; we had visited Malta and Calypso’s Isles, ** the siste 
' 


that where tl 5 ld its deliberz at the ll of the niultitade, its tae , é 
vere the legislature held its deliberations at the wu ’ , e at at cut too. Sir” ssid Web “ the state Murph 
history must be a train of revolutions. each more sanguinary than the last, until | our Jee; but this isolated rock still bore the palm of greatest pana eerie Here lg — Pe oe pg vb oor fellows lot aah one their throats an 
Iman nature, weary of the scene, rose up, as by one impulse, and extinguished | the beloved of our Saviour wrote the prophetic book of the Revelations. The | was in; “ there s two 0 P ‘ 


© criminal race, or the whole fury of spoil, treason, and massacre was close:, 
shut up in an iron despotism 
Uf course, those high-minded and honest guide 
eral volley of all the insults and libels that could be 7 
Opposition, headed by Fox, who had given his testimonials of fitness for 
he covernment of the state by offences to every principle of political consistency ; 
ud to inspire the nation with loyalty and order, by habitual insolence 
ing, and by a life whose libertinism he never attempted to conceal, nor 
f to sustain, 


birth-place of the prince of poets. While ruminating on these events, my atter 
of the public received the 
ured out by Jacobin- | entrance of the strait. 
ibed every roll she took with the gentle swell,—her gaff hung down as if the pea 
hauly ards had been cut, and her fore-try-sail sheet was evidently adrift by tl 
“ Wehb,” cried I, addressing the man at the mast-heac 
she seems to be adri 


his fitness 


om K flapping of the canvas 
do you see that schooner-rigged craft outside there: 


somehow or other !” 


ld have concealed, if he had made the attemy 
ith deukt . " » 4 ] } 
"A double nerve, the popularity of the Freach Revolution. The m 
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was | 
France the sole depositary of power; the uncontrolled governor of the state, | becalined in the narrow strait that divides the beautiful Isle of Scio from the | 
whence the island presented one unbroken line of verdure, from the shingly beach 
Ravage and 
From | 


The batteries, that had once been pretty 


It was a delightful morning,—the sun had just risen, and shone forth in all 


While gazing on the lovely | 


Every port we touched at on this delightful station was 
tenants of the middle deep,”—had bathed in St. Paul's bay, the spot, as legends 
tell, where that eminent apostle was shipwrecked ; we had had Patmos under | 
|, | city before me, now in rains, was one of those claiming the honour of being the 
tion was arrested by the appearance of a peculiar and strange character, at the | 


She had just rounded a small point of Jand, and seemed | 
| to be a fore-and-aft-rigged vessel of small size, but under no command ; her boom 












Oh, aye, I sees her now ; she’s a quare looking gigamaree sort of 


















































































































































“ Where? 
a thing ;” and the next moment he hailed the deck to report her. 

The attention of the entire deck was now attracted towards the strange ves- 
sel,—the officers reconncitered her with the glasses,—the Jacks had to employ 
their own eyes, but this did not prevent them frum passing their various opinions 


on what she was likely to prove. Descending from aloft, I joined the latter, 
and lis‘ened to the following dialogue of those unsophisticated sons of the sea. 

“I'll tell you what it is, my mates,’ said an old forecastle man of the name of 
Benton, * I think as how as that ’ere craft has been robbed by pirates; and I’m 
blest if we shouldn't root out them as clean’s aleek. J’ll bet any man a week’s 
grog to a tot, that all her crew’s been made to walk the plank.” 

‘* For my part,” said a foretopman, “I likes to have nothing to do with ’em, 

it’s always sure to be boat work, and that’s the devil an’ @ll for knecking a poor 
fellow up,—you know that. Why, we was arter, a a polacre-rigged craft 
once when I was in the Seringapatam ; and after c her a whole day, we 
lost cight as brave fellows as ever stepped a ship’s deck, in boarding the cut- 
throat rascals ; hang me, if I wouldn’t sooner be in action a whole watch, yard-arm 
and yard-arm, with a slashing frigate, than be on a wild goosé-chase for 2 day or 
two in an open boat,on what is but at the best a thief-taking job. ’Sides, bd 
where’s the honour a fellow gets if even he does take °em—what are they but 4 
parcel of d—d thieves? It’s enough to make a fellow that has sarved with 
Nelson and Collingwood quit the sarvice altogether; what do you think, old 
e? 
* Just the ’dentical same thing bo’,” said Joe Benton; “if they had seed the 
old Victory alongside of the Santis’m Trinidada. the 2ist October, they might 
ha’ talked about honour and sich-like ; but,” added Joe, with a significant shake 
of the head, “ the Navy a’n’t the same now as when you and I were shipmates 
last ; they’ve got patent fids, patent capsterns, patent locks to big-guns, and tack 
up if we wont soon have patent Captains !” . 

The strange vessel was about two miles distant, and still rolled as if not under 
command ; a boat, which I accompanied, was therefore despatched to overhaul 
her. ‘The beauty of the morning, and calmness of the sea, enlivened by the 
dash of the oars, had an exhilirating effect ; but all eyes were suspiciously directed 
tothe schooner. Joe Benton showed any thing but satisfaction; he sat with 
| the tiller in his hand, growling something about ghost-hunting expeditions ; and ' 
_ after fidgetting about on his seat some time, he said to the midshipman, “ I'll tell 
| you what it is, Mister Murphy, somehow or other I doesn't like to go on board 
| of her at all at all. 

* Why not, Benton !—what’s your reason ?” 

“Ah, Sir, listen, Sir; many’s the quare things I’ve heard of them craft as 
goes a cruizing without ever a hand on board ; they go about just waiting, Sir, 
to allude poor Jacks. Did you never hear of the flying Dutchman, or Dan Dow's 
double? *kase they're as true as the sun is shining on the water, Sir.” 

“I’ve certainly heard of the flying Dutchman, and I’ve seen some pretty 
rough bits of breezes on the Cape station,” said the Middy, “but as for old 
tough breeches, I must say I never had the pleasure; and as for Dan Dow, I 
never heard of him in my life.” 

‘**Och sowl, Mister Murphy, an’ its nigh time you heard of it; it was the most . 
miracoulousest thing as never you heard before; sure the old Diadem hulk lying 
in Hamoaze, just off the range of North Corner? Well, Dan Dow had been bos’n 
of her a long time, and now him, and Sam Stud the gunner, and eld Rosewood 
the carpenter, were kept in ordinary on board of her, with the whole range of the 
hulk’s decks to wallop about in, that is, if they could, for two was lame, and 
| Sam the gunner was a smarter, active old chap than the other two, and did all 
| the active duty, you know, such as going ashore for provisions with the boy in 
| their boat, and hauling up astern, after coming on board. But Dan Dow was 
| blind of an eye, d’ye see, Sir, and he'd got a reef taken in his starboard leg, on 
| account of a splinter as was knocked out of it at Copenhagen Roads, and he’d 
' got a kink in his neck by something of the same kind, and a handle to his face Be 

for all the world hke a salamander*: there he would hop about the spacious 
decks of the old Diadem, and into every deserted cabin and store-room in her ; 
| and when he got groggy, he’d get down to the horlop deck, and never budge a 

foot till he was sober. One night Dan, as usual, was down there, and not a 
| soul on board but Rosewood the carpenter, ‘kase Sam Stud and the boy war 
| ashore, and he’s rathar dry, so he wakes, you know, and who does he see stand- 
ing over him with a lantern, but Oh, J——! Mary! holy Paul! who’s yon 
looking over the bulwark !—now only look, Sir!—if yon ben’t the devil, I’m 
blest!" 

We turned our heads to see the devil that had interrupted old Joe’s story. I 
looked, but saw nothing, till after a minute or two, when a large black Newfound- 
land dog popped his head and two fore-paws over the gangway netting. ° 

The superstition of sailors is proverbial, and it is well known that a black dog 
holds a very prominent part in their yarns and twisters, as an agent of Bee!zebub ; 
and this occurrence happening at the time, together with the deserted appearance 
of the vessel, had such an effect on the feeling’s of most of the boat’s crew, that 
they actually refused to pull a stroke, till threatened by Mr. Murphy with being 
reported to the Captain, they reluctantly commenced again, and with many a 
suspicious glance backward, pulled towards the schooner. 

We were now within a short distance of the stranger, when Joe, who fidgetted 
about on the taffrail of the boat said, ‘I’m blest, Mr. Murphy, if I likes to have 
ought to do with them ere kind o’ craft~she’s not lycky—she’s clinker-built— 
devil a bit of ’em.’ 

*T’ll tell you what it is, Sir, Mr. Murphy,” said one Bill Dennis, an Irish- 
man; ‘is it you that’s a county Cork man, and doesn’t know the natharal con- 

sequensh of going on board a vessel commanded by the dhevil? Och, musha 
grah! I always thought an Irishman was careful of his honour; and bless my 
| sowl, Sir, where’s the honour in having a set-to wid such an old soot-bag, when 
| it’s maybe you won’t get a good malavadering, and be beat black and blue, and 
as many colers as the rainbow, and never see the fist as does it.”’ 

** Hold your jaw, Dennis, or I'll hit you a chp with the tiller,” said the Middy, 
in a tone that silenced further discussion. So forward we went, rather reluc- 
tantly, to be sure, when the man next the bow-oar, on looking round with a sus- 
picious glance, caught a crabt, and he was thrown back on the thwart, bellowing 
like a bull; he was soon relieved, and giving the boat a sheer alongside, it was 
** In bow, and hook on by the main chains.” 

‘* Follow me,” said Mr. Murphy to Benton and some others, “ and let’s see 
who is in her.” 

If old Joe had a pistol snapped in his teeth he would not have been more 
chop-fallen than at this salutation ; for although a brave old fellow in every other 
respect, he had the heart of a chicken when he thought he had to deal with any- 
thing supernatural. 
| Can’t you come along, Benton,” said Mr. Murphy, laughing, “ what are you 
| afraid of, man?’’ This made Joe start, and drawing a pistol from hia belt, he 
followed up the side, saying, “ Oh, I wish I was in the old Macedonian again, 
and out of this infarnal ghost-hunting nooker !” 

A solemn silence was preserved during the few minutes occupied in ascending 
the side, and we found ourselves standing on the gangway, gazing about us and 
»| at one another, awe-struck by the deatb-like stillness that reigned throughout the 
| vessel; even the black dog had disappeared, which made Benton ten degrees 
worse than he was before; all the quarter-deck was strewed with canvass and 
straw, as if a number of bales had been unpacked, and here and there were 
marks of bare feet of a dark colour. 

‘It’s blood !” exclaimed Joe, as he started back, after examining it, and cast- 
ing a long look to our own ship, that was now rapidly approaching by the help of 
her long sweeps,—* the vessel’s been boarded by pirates and robbed, and all her 
crew murdered !” 

On descending to examine the cabin, we were stopped at the foot of the 
f | ladder by a bale of silk that had been ransacked ; this we hauled from the door, 
and Mr. Murphy knocking waited to listen if any one would speak, but not a 
. | sound was heard save the creaking of the bulk-heads, and the clattering of the 
blocks overhead ; it was at length determined to force open the door. This 
done, such a sight! such a scene of horror presented itself as I shall never 
forget, and is still before my mind’s eye as at that moment. Round the table 
in the cabin sat bound every one to achair the bodies of nine men and two 
women! in such a mangled state that I turned dizzy and ran upon deck, my 
head spun round, and a heavy sickness lay at my heart, while my feeble limbs 
failed to support me, and I sat down on the topmost step of the ladder nearly 
insensible. Mr. Murphy had entered, but his feet slipping in the gore, which 
literally covered the deck, he fell and his hands rested in the thick clammy 
r blood! As he rushed past me on the ladder, he presented a most ghastly ap- 
pearance, with his face, hands, and white trousers deeply dyed with the purple 
3 | fluid. When he could speak he shuddering said,—* Good God! what a scene 
g\is here; I've been in action where dozens lay around me, but never witnessed 
3 | so sickening a sight as is to be seen in that charnel-house!” Another party of 
sr | the boat’s crew with Benton had descended the forescuttle, from whence a loud 
| ery now reached us with the discharge of a pistol, and Webb and Dennis jumped 
up through the scuttle gasping for breath. 










| 





’ 


from clue to earing !” : mo 
“ Aye, and by Hosier’s ghost, that’s a man as ye never drank tay wid,” said 
Dennis, ‘old Joe has lain down to keep them company ; he’s lying there kick- 


ing like a Kilkenny cat ia convulsions !” 





# Joe here does not mean that animal the Yankee Captain fished for in Africa 


k 
| with burning coals, ina lake of molten lead, but a strong iron bolt, with a thick 
r | bulbous head, which, made red hot, is used for firing salutes, or signal guns. 


| +** Catching a crab” is the technical phrase, when a man’s oar gets so far beneath 
it | the surface of. the water that he cannot recover it, and he 1s consequently thrown 
| back by the loom of the oar acting as a lever against his breast. 
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She Alvton. 

















“Ts he dead, say you, Dennis?” aloud the merits of their various merchandize. Nor was there any thing ow 

“No, no, Sir, not at all, ‘less he shot himself in place of the ghost, but he’s | ing to complete the resemblance to that scene in the temple which has been i 
dhevelish frightened, Sir, for d’ye see, Sir, it was so dark that we could see | corded in the Gospel ; for the Turkish janissaries, carrying a scourge of cae 
never nothing at all but blackness, being just come down out ov the sun-bames ; | lashes, were dealing their stripes with no sparing hand, as they drove belo a 
but Joe says, ‘ Holy Mary, if here be’ant a man’s leg,’ and at that very moment | them the tumultuous crowd. In the darker recesses of the chureh wa Paso | 
a loud yell so long and malancholious like came out of a corner, and Joe giving | was offended, and the filthiness, which made it impossible to walk, alike — ' 
one twenty times louder, fired his pistol and dropt like a cock; I made to the | one to describe. Going above, to view the scene from one of the — | 
scuttle again, but my brills could now see three poor fellows ‘ lying weltering in | passed through that part of the church which is occupied by the Loge 
their crimson blood,’ as the song says. |monks. It hadjthe appearance of a coffee-house, and I was pressed to dine 


As soon as we were a little more collected, Mr. Murphy and myself returned there. Having seen enough of this uproar from the gallery, I re-entered the | 


to examine the cabin of this devoted vessel more minutely, It was with a beat- | chapel. and passed round the sepulchre itself, along the alley that was left vacant 
ing heart I went down the ladder and entered this floating Golgotha. As I | for the fanatical processions. A crowd of these frenzied enthusiasts were 
mentioned before, the men were each bound to a chair, and three or four of them | coming on behind us, one bearing another upon his shoulders, and ehancing to 
had their heads lying back, that showed the gashes from whence had issued the | push against my Catholic conductor, the latter instantly felled two of erg to 
stream of life and saturated their clothes with its crimson hue. The two ladies, | the ground with his fist, whereupon abusive language and menaces ensued. 


, been a Mohammedan, who had met his just reward for defili 


October 10, 
gravelly bank, a quarter of a mile below. Soon after, a Russian, 
to swim or unprepared to resist the torrent, was dashed against 
rising on the other side attempted to hold fast by the branches, 
against the second, and passing under it appeared no more, ; 
that he was lost. He was afterwards thrown qn shore below, exhausted etn 
dead. Immediately after him, another followed in the same direction not 
was drowned. ‘This man had a very dark complexion, and it was at Gret = 
serted that he came from the interior of the desert, where, never having vi 
river, he had no idea of the power of water. But the pilgrims afterwards ms a 
tering, and finding none of their party missing, concluded that he eat -_ 

ing their ceremony - 
isted even in a gp, 


J 
either Unable. 
the tree, ‘ad 
but was Carried 
every one sup 


An excursion to the Dead Sea was too obvious to be res 


mer ramble; and Mr. Munro went thither, accompanied by some other travel 


_ His account agrees with preceding statements :— ers. 


| “Tne water (he says) of the sea is clear and shallow; and all the 


. 4 party, ex. 
4" ‘ ‘ ' ressed, to asce 
who seemed to be mother and daughter, the latter beautiful in the extreme, if we | returned to my den in the convent to await the hour when the holy fire was to } cept the guards, und rtain the existence of the buoyan 


‘ , - T 

might judge from the disfigured remains, were bound back to back on two chairs | play its part, of which the following is a short biographical nately b - he 
lashed together, and strangled with a rope that was still about their necks : this Charch of the Holy Sepulchre was exclusively in the hands of the Ro oe 
was the most pitiable sight of all; the old lady’s face was cut in several places, | Catholics, it was their custom on the anniversary of the ary © to “7 vf 

and the protruding eye-balls and swollen tongues of both seemed even more | guish the lamps throughout the church, and on the Saturday, the — 0 4 
hideous than the pallid gorpses that surrounded the table. The vessel appeared Resurrection, and the day of preparation, the bishop, entering the church with a 
to have been a French merchant schooner, as we judged by several books in that | solemn procession, replaced new fire in the lamps. Now, it chanced gt “ 
language that jay scattered around, and must have been attacked in the night | day, that the procession coming down from Mount Calvary and entering the — 
by a pirate’s crew, for the whole of the bodies were only half-dressed, those of | sepulchre, the lamps were found to be already burning ; and, as no one r ; 
the two ladies excepied: they must have ccolly bound them to the chairs and | previously been there, this event was hailed as a miracle, and was ever a - 
placed them in mockery round the table after butchering them. That this dread- | vouchsafed to the Roman Catholics upon the same occasion, till ee time “ 
ful scene had been enacted by somé Greek pirates appeared manifest, for in one | Godfrey of Boulogne. At a subsequent period, when that church ha rer t ms 
corner lay a skull-cap richly embroidered and peculiar to that ation, and a | ascendancy and the Greeks succeeded to it, the latter conceiving ere . ‘ 
yataghan of superior workmanship lay on the blood-stained deck. We went | be as much entitled to supernatural sanction as that of the Romans, ant — 
again on deck, and the boat’s recall being hoisted in the brig, as she was near at | received certain information that the miracle would not take offence and . row 
hand, we pulled cn board in a few minutes. | them over, but would still keep its engagement though they should put it : toa 
Having reported the situation of the unfortunate vessel, the Captain accom- week later, did so ; and the miracle still waits upon the Greeks, as it used to ey om 
panied us back for the purpose of seeing the bodies decently wrapped in pieces | the Romans, but at two o'clock on the following Saturday. Soon after twelve re 
of the pack-sheet with which the quarter-deck was strewed, and thrown over- | turned to the church. The crowd had considerably increased, but being precec : 
board. I do not think, from the state of the bodies, that more than two days | by a scourge-bearer, the way was cleared, and I reached the door leading to the 
could have elapsed since this murderous tragedy had been acted. I loosened the | gallery above. It was some time before the guardians would admit me, bat 
rope from the neck of the ladies, and unbound them from the chairs, but still they being persuaded that the applicant really was wz Signore Inglise, the door _ 
sat; I then saw that the young one’s hand firmly grasped that of the elder, so | at length opened. On the inside, four monks were posted for its defence, but 
firm indeed that some force was required to separate them ; the snowy neck of | the number of candidates for admission were not numerous. One wee in, 
the young lady was marked with the fatal cord, and her long black hair hung | the foremost monk met him in the face with a cudgel, and he staggere out 
down in disorder over her swollen and ghastly countenance ; she seemed to be | again: another made a similar attempt, and was stopped by the same process. 
not more than eighteen; while the other, whom I took to be her mother, could | It should be remarked, that on the north and south sides of the little chapel 
scarcely have reached that age when female beauty is on the wane ; we spread | which covers the sepulcbre, in either wall is a hole of an oval form, through 
their long hair over their faces, and binding them together in the position they | which the fire issues for the two rival parties, the Greeks and Armenians. lhe 
died with the rope which strangled them, proceeded to perform the same office | Copts, Syrians, and Abyssipians are obliged to obtain it as they can in the gene- 
for the rest. | ral scramble, or buy it of the former at a high price, as they have not any 
One of the men was of a noble, commanding figure, he seemed to be about | private holes of their own. I took my post at the furthest window in the gal- 
thirty, fair-haired, and Roman nose ; his shirt-collar was thrown open, and tied | lery, so as to command a view of the Armenian side, It had been previously 
only with a black ribbon, but dyed of the same sanguinary hue asthe rest; no- | occupied, but sufficient room was still left to admit of my seeing the hole in the 
thing was left to say who the persons were; their pockets were turned inside | wall, and I was satisfied. Nevertheless, one of the peace-keepers insisted upon 
out, every locker and drawer, as well as the hold, had been broken open, and | the occupants giving up their places, and, notwithstanding my entreaties, that he 
every thing of value carried off. I looked atthe books, but could not discover | would leave them in the enjoyment of that they hada right to, he pulled them 
either name or writing by which we might furm a conjecture respecting the ves- | down, and fell upon them furiously with his corbash. As the crisis approached, 
sel or to what port she belonged. the skirmishes between Greeks and Armenians became severe. Towards two 
At length the disgusting job was finished. Having bound them in pairs and | P. M. the Turkish governor entered, attended by his train and preceded by 
rolled them up in the canvass, we carried themon deck and slipped them over the | scourges, corbashes, and staves, all busily employed. The conflict throughout 
gang-way. When all was over, the Captain prepared to get into the boat with | the church now grew general, and sticks and fists were engaged between the 
his steward, and, calling Mr. Murphy, directed him to take the vessel to Malta, | contending zealots. The Mooseilim having giving notice that he was ready, the 
retaining the boat's crew on board ; and, promising to send provisions on board, | Greek Patriarch, called ‘the Bishop of Fire,’ was next introduced, heading a 
he shoved off with two hands only in the boat. | procession of his order in their best clothes, who walked at a slow pace thrice 
We now turned to, to splice the gear and wash decks—this was done in a| round the sepulchre. Attheend of the first round, as the mystic fire began to 
couple of hours; a cask of beef, one of pork, a small breaker of rum, and two | warm his intestines, his outer robe was removed ; at the second round, his jacket 
bags of bread, with a small cask of vinegar, having come on board, we in part | 
washed out the cabin, and with the vinegar rinsed it so as to give ita fresh | At the third round the former was taken off, and with his 
smell; and the schooner was under sail and already leaving the brig far astern | cheeks swollen, as if pregnant of fire, and groaning like Stromboli, he was 
ere we recollected that old Joe must still be keeping company with some dead | locked, into the chapel. What he did within I know not for certain, but I con- 
bodies on the forecastle ; and there, sure enough, we found him lying on his face | jecture that he drew a phosphorus-box from the pocket of his breeches (which 
in fits, and it was not till after a smart shaking that he recovered and got on deck, | had been advisedly left on hin), and therewith lighted some tow and turpentine. 
when, seeing the vessel with a fine breeze leaving the brig astern, he was like to | Without, expectation and expectants were oe tiptoe, and every one was provided 
run distracted at the thoughts of running to Malta on board of this craft. with a bunch of tapers, tied fast round the wrist. Close to the Armenian hole, 
*O, Lord! O, Lord!” he cried; ‘“ what shall we do? what shall we do?” | three men were posted in tight blue dresses, from whom to a side-door an ave- 
“ Dhrink grog, to be sure!” said Dennis, handing Joe a putful of brandy, a| nue was kept clear through the mob. ‘They were provided with tin lamps, and 
small keg of whic we had found in the forecastle; Joe took a long, deep, and | having received the fire before any of the other devotees, hurried out of the 
heavy draught, and became partially resigned to his fate, though he swore the | church, bowing their heads to avoid the blows that were dealt at them, and sur- 
devil was still in the craft, and that he only waited his opportunity to come out | rounded by three or four others as protectors! The fire thus filched imme- 
and cut all our throats as he had done to others, and he'd be blest if he’d shut a | diately appeared among the women, stationed above in the Armenian gallery and 
pan till he was sartin he was out of her. This was soon after settled by the} chapel, who lighted their tapers, and crossed themselves with them in every di- 
appearahee of the black dog, whv, limping and wagging his tail, was forced from | rection. 
his retreat by hunger: Joe was now satisfied it was not the devil, for he had | their tapers were thus extinguished, presently relighted them to repeat the same 
wounded it in slidulder when he fired his pistol, and the ball still stuck in the | action. Others thrust them into caps or handkerchiefs, which they carried for 
poor animal's flesh. » Mr. Murphy extracted it, and the dog gratefully licked our | that purpose, and lighting them again and again, continually extinguished them in 
. ands, and tried,by every means in its power to show its gratitude. the same manner. Below, the fury of th@ combatants was at its height, and the 
The only clue that could be found to the schooner was on the leathern collar | church presented one general and ferociou#@conflict. He who had obtained the 
on the dog’sneck. Ona brass plate was engraved, ‘* M. d’Alembert, Cherbourg.” | fire, if his party was not strong enough to secure his retreat, was severely beaten, 
We arrived at Malta in four days, and soon joined our own ship again, but J | and either his tapers were taken from him, or the fire put out; and for this rea- 
never heard any more of the vessel; the black dog, however, still followed us, | son some time elapsed before it was generally diffused throughout the church. 
and became a great favourite in the R ; we named him ‘* Cherbourg,” after | Atlast, however, the chapel and the Greek church beyond presented one blaze of 
what we supposed to be his native place, and the brig set off again up the Straits | light, and the wproar subsided. Turkish guards had been posted in different 
on a cruise. places, as moderators, go protect the lives of the combatants ; for on former oc- 
—_— casions this ceremony had been attended with some casualties. It has been re- 
TRAVELS IN TURKEY. marked above, that this day is observed as the most solenm ‘fast,’ in the Greek 
AS Beall, ale ait Tertar Tris from Al to Stamboul. B Church, and how forcibly do all the transactions of it recall to the recollection 
ee a ce .. artar Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul. By the words of Isaiah: ‘ Behold,’ said that prophet, ‘ ye fast for strife and debate, 
T _the Rev. \ — Monro. vols. Svo. rr et 2 Yo and to smite with the fist of wickedness. Is it such a fast that I have chosen a 
sailors, soldiers, artiste, amateurs, mere toursty, invalids, cnnuyes agriculture, | 247 OF @ an to afflict his soul!” ‘The abomination of desolation, which here 
merchants manufacturers physicians lawyers virtuosi men of all the sciences, — Spent tp wings ever the ater = roe 4 —_ coud acerety be more of- 
dc. &e &c =n toes po ads ae the ublic traits of chate Tedious sean the fensive than the deeds of these professing Christians in this place devoted to 
surface of our globe. In this wore it was not to be supposed that the clerical religion, eas consecrated by the, most solemn associations : for, those ‘have 
profession would be idle ; and accordingly, not to speak of missionaries, who Ganed without the Snemserye oF te toms” E pret thet through emery ps they 
have inundated. lit one witt hele -washe. we have taa’e Pt did it; but these, ‘ seeing will not see, and hearing will not understand.’ It may 
eee ee : rks, we have hada fair proportion of | 4. said of them ‘they seek me daily, and delight to know my ways, as a nation 

travels from the pens of intelligent churchmen. ‘To these we have now to add that did righte : es, abd forsook.» 4 th 1 f thei Ged: 1 whe 
Mr. Monro’s “ Summer Ramble” through countries which hold out peculiar at- ee etter pantie ig cee pte es oe oa 














increase of coke 





‘ aps? minished and brought low, through oppressi ugh any plague or trouble,’ it | 
tractions to teachers of the Christian faith, as well as to the Christian world in is like! ao will yon oral " Whereree pa doinge a dar “‘thed. enset ~~. | 
general. Not that we mean to state that our author has, throughout, written | 1 Bere H alt rier Por : 


en parson; onthe contrary, though his reflections are often in perfect unison ’ pe whore pcre ~ when ‘Di tabies Wie of 00 dae the a 
pts = Alyy mabe a — for the literal acceptation of the | whole succeeding Sabbath the tambourine was sounding to the licentious motions 
P » 48 verified by still remaining antiquities, customs, and appearances, | of this satanic revelry. That adisregard of the sanctity of the Sabbath was 
the general style of his narrative is lively, and, were it not for the “ reverend” | 41.5 one of the crying sins of the city in times past, is clear from the promises 
page tg we could readily fancy that captain or colonel would be quite | jeiq gut by the same prophet to the Jews, if they would ‘cease from doing their 
; " : aah pleasure on God's holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
aa "The ee ree ee Bday ma _ and modes of travelling son) the Lord.’ How strange it is that the same iniquities which the prophets condemned 
ce readin: tan ~ethell in tetitinn betaia eann — Agee mol ae and threatened, and the Almighty punished in his fierce anger, should still be 
choad pen at i caltting 44 selnablary hos ba Waitigndendctiinedior ta red perpetrated within the sanctuary of this once holy city. After the fire function 
hospitably treated, or left to shift wretchedly vitesse poceitie;~aihatline Seahel the little Spanish monk afforded much amusement by producing a phosphorus- 
on at fali gallen, or vowed by the most vexatious peas ‘= Soha ae Oriental bux, and shewing up the trick to the Moosellim, to whom the thing seemed quite 
tenaiiian Tale ’ Fibs hata be feearalt present “o gi: . new and unintelligible. ‘The Spaniard was in consequence chaired, and cheered 
hy nine ang orequent’y, Presented’ to us, that we can readily | through the gallery by the Franciscans,who bear no good feeling to the Greeks.” 
take them for granted, at least ina critical review. Suffice it, therefore, to say, we ’ : tatah ers .- nrg 
that Mr. Monro started from Cairo for Sinai,was much annoyed by his Arab post- | _. The next remarkable scene witnessed by the author was the bathing of the 
masters and escorts, got to Acre, and,—by displaying at the beginning, as he does pilgrims in the River Jordan, which he rather facetiously paints. 
every where on his way, that though a man of peace, the forte was his manner 
of enforcing obedience to his firman and wishes,—arrived at Asleet, where, he 
tells us,— 

“ Passing out of a gateway similar to the other, at the opposite extremity of 
the wall, we crossed a marsh, and, remounting, were proceeding on our way, 
when some women were descried drawing water at a well near the track, and, 
the day being hot, I desired my servant to ask if they would give me some to 
drink ; but they refused the indulgence, one of them exclaiming. ‘ Shall | give 
water to a Christian, and make my pitcher filthy, so that I can use it no more 


“ The first who prepared himself was a Russian, with hair of enormous length, 
who, having stripped and enveloped himself in a long new shirt. dropped care- 
fully in; and, holding on by the grass, dipped and shook himself, and dipped 
again, much afier the manner of a duck that presages of wet weather. The sun 
was rising over the tops of Abarim, and the river-bank presented one of the 
most unprejudiced scenes which it has ever been my lot to witness. The main 
body of the pilgrims had arrived, and a general undressing commenced. There 
were men of all sizes and seasons, from the tottering octogenarian to the crawl- 


| about in the asphaltite lake: the result of our observation astonished 
| 


and shirt were unbuttoned, and he appeared to be suffering under considerable | 


Some of these pressed the fire against their bared breasts, and when | 


t property 
en rolling 
every indj- 
ep thesfeet 


attributed to it. Never before was seen a shoal of seven Englishm 


vidual among us. When swimming, it was scarcely possible to ke 
| below the water; when standing upright (treading water, as it is called), th 
| shoulders were raised above the surface, and it was not easy to keep this posi. 
| tion, as the body seemed to become top-heavy. One of the party, who contd 
not swim, lay like a cork upon the surface ; and, indeed, it required great exer 
| tion to dive below, The taste of it was of the most nauseous description,—sai;, 
bitter, and sulphureous ; and so pungent, that the eyes smarted acutely for some 
time after coming in contact with it. It left a thick incrustation upon the skin 
and if baths were established here, there is little doubt the water would prove 
| very beneficial in cutaneous disorders; and should they have the luck to find a 
lively memorialist to report their ‘ Bubbles,” they might, by the aid of ‘steam er 
long become fashionable. When we had nearly finished dressing, and the ~ 
| was growing hot, a thick vapour was seen rising over the sea. It was cold. like 
| all other fogs, and carried with it a perceptible odour; but no one mistook it for 
‘smoke,’ and it passed away quickly.” ; 
i 


|THE MISFORTUNE OF HAVING A SHORT-SIGH 
MISTRESS. 








TED 
To the Editor: 
| Sir,—There is one epithet which seems made expressly to describe My aunt 
| She was a very romantic old lady. Had the word * romantic” never existe 
| before, it must have been invented expressly on her account. At nineteen she 
| refused a baronet with ten thousand a year, and married on love and nothing. | 
| never understood how she and her husband lived, the twelvemonth before he was 
killedin Spain. An ensign’s pay, now-a-days, will scarcely find him in epaulettes, 
| Bat live they did, forat the end of this said year he was shot, leading a forlom 
| hope, and leaving a widow and child, as his monument stated, * inconsolable.” 
| Mrs. Loraine never forced the marble to lie—under a mistake. She wore black 
| and white pocket-handkerchiefs, to the last. The death of a distant relation made 
her quite independent ; and she forthwith established herself in the prettiest 
| cottage that Richmond, the modern Arcady of pretty cottages, ever invented. 
| A willow on the lawn dripped the rain of its green leaves into the Thames ; roses 
| looked in at the windows, and geraniums out at the doors. Some people said it 
| was damp; but, as my aunt justly observed, ‘some people have no soul.” 
Here she devoted herself to the education of Lucy, her pretty little fairy of a 
daughter :—that is to say, she always curled Lucy’s long fair hair herself ; and 
| instead of the usual recitation of ** Pity the Sorrows of a Poor old Man,” and 
|*Ohhear a Pensive Prisoner’s Prayer!” the little creature repeated, ‘If you 
| would view fair Melrose aright,’ and Childe Harold’s ‘Good Night.’ Certainly 
her system was not ‘‘conducted on the most approved principles ;"—there was 
no bread and water, no ograhies, and her botany only distinguished a rose from a 
lily, and developed itself in a taste for violets. Still it succeeded, fur at seven- 
teen Lucy was the nearest approach to an angel that I, at least, ever saw. How 
well [ remember the summer parlour, into which daylight never entered! *My 
| aunt had a lingering weakness in favour of a still fine complexiun. Nature ani 
art alike lent their aid, there were French blinds, and a Virginian creeper in 
great profusion ; a harp stood in one window, where I generally stood too; while 
a stand of myrtles and roses occupied the other. My aunt’s arm-chair was drawn 
a little aside towards a small work-table, on which usually lay an open volume , 
some favourite poet ;/*near wasa stool for her feet, and her daughter, for ther 
Lucy delighted to sit, reading aloud page after page, and expecting every one to 
| sympathise in her admiration. Rousseau states that Télémaque was the first love 
of his Sophie. Lucy hada series of such ideal passions ;—like most very gente 
and timid people, she hada taste for the desperate. ‘ Lord Cranstoun,’ goblin 
page and all, was not equal to ‘ Roderick Dhu,’—and I am afraid that she had va 
innocent weakness in favour of ‘Marmion.’ The * Corsair’ was her grand pas- 
sion, after all; especially when she identified him with Lara. 
Just at this period I departed for the Continent and certainly a pair of very 
| blue eyes ‘* shed frequent sunshine o’er my path.” I saw them amid the snows 
of Mount Blanc—and in the‘ palpable obscure® of I.a Scala, at Milan. I came 
home, and heard that Lucy was going to be married to George Fanshawe— 
George Fanshawe, the dullest, the meanest, the ugliest of mortals. I heard all 
about it—one always hears what is disagreeable. Mrs. Loraine and her daughter 
were driving out one evening ; a cloud came over the moon, anda dizziness over 
the postilion, and the pony-phaeton was all but overturned. Fortunately—I use 
| the word, because it isthe established one on such occasions, though I differ 
| from the received opinion—fortunately a gentleman was riding past—he of course 
rescued the ladies, and equally of course, was ever after called their preserver. 
By the bye, I hate the word, it puts me so in mind of a flannel waistcoat. The 
next day he called to make inquiries ; the day after he called to make more ;— 
} and so he went on inquiring through the summer. Poor Mrs. Loraine was 
greatly surprised when, on the lst of September, he brought down a brace of 
pariridges, and his proposals for her daughter :—still more astonished was she to 
| learn that the said proposals had received as much cdénsent as Lucy could give 
| without her mother’s. Mrs. Loraine would have expected her daughter to go 
into a consumption, had she thrown the slightest obstacle in the way of her hap- 
piness; butthe happiness itself greatly surprised her. George Fanshawe was, 
in her eyes, the very antipodes of what a lover ought tobe. . He laughed loud, 
and was given to laughing. He had never read Lord Byron, and listened with all 
possible inattention. Moreover, like all handsome women, who have married 
very handsome men, she thought much of personal appearance, and there was 
only one word that could explain Mr. George Fanshawe’s appearance—he was 
ugly, decidedly ugly ; not “ plain but intelligent,” not “sallow but so interesting ;” 
no, ugly was the only adjective that could stand before his substantive. I have 
| only one excuse to make for Lucy: he was her first lover, and, as Mdlle. de 
Launay says, “‘ our first and last conquests are those we truly value.” The love- 
making went on, and Mrs. Loraine had then an additional misery; it was how 
much the style of dress had changed since her young days: she herself was 
married in a white chip gypsy hat, tied under the chin with a pink silk hand- 
' kerchief. This gypsy hat is an infallible index in my mind to the knowledge of 
two circumstances,—first that the gentleman who dwells upon their charm with 
a‘ pastoral melancholy” is about forty, they having been in fashion some twenty 
years since ; and secondly, that he was in love with some pretty face under them 
about that time. She would so liked her daughter te have been married in the 
same dress she had worn just eighteen years before,—white lawn. pink ribbons, 
and a Brussels lace veil. However, her ideas on the morality of dress, which 


means fashion, were too fixed to allow of her offering any opposition to the estab- 
lished custom of white satin and blond. 




















Mr. G. Fanshawe was a clock-worker lover, he was wound up to calling at one 
particular hour, and from that he rarely deviated. Two o'clock saw him seated 
in Mrs. Loraine’s shadowy parlour, and it is a remarkable fact, he was never five 
minutes before histime. One morning, however, he was summoned on 8 trial of 
some poachers. Riding past the cottage, he thought that it would save sending 
a servant, if he called to say that he might be detained allday. He dismounted, 
eutered, and walked up the gravel walk: the sound of Lucy’s harp came from 
the window ; he approached near where he saw my sweet cousin seated. I do 
not think that I have mentioned before that she was my cousin. The blind was 
drawn up, and the room was full of sunshine. Lucy started from her harp 10 
| extreme confusion; this, however, Mr. George Fanshawe was too polite to allow, 
| and he handed the lady most unwillingly back to her place in the window. She 





a ing bambino, who, being immersed with its head back and its mouth open, filled | stammered, she blushed, she hesitated muchmore than he thought there was any 
for ever!” ‘This happened within the precincts of Samaria, and was a proof 


how little change the spirit of the people has undergone within the last eighteen | from the Caireen Copt, to the fair-skinned Russian. 
centuries. These women were young and handsome, with full, dignified, and 
stately figures: a dark-coloured fillet bound the head, and, passing under the 
chin, left the face entirely uncovered. Not an hour after this, we observed | same performance. 

another group similarly employed. ‘Now,’ said Ahmet, ‘ observe the dif- | holding fast between two men, were well ducked, and came smiling out again ; 
ference : instead of Arabic, I will speak to them in Turkish.’ He did so, and, | others ‘ went delicately,’ and, standing ankle-deep in mud upon the brink, were 
picking up their vessels, they took to flight ; but when he continued to pursue | baptised with basins full of the sacred stream. Nor was it enough that their 
them, with what I suspect was a volley of abuse, one of them came back | bodies were consecrated—all their clothes were plunged, and they drank the un- 
trembling, with her bardac,* and we drank freely : she refused any reward.” conscious element, not each out of his own hands, but out of those of a fellow- 

Cesarea, Ramleh (Rama), are passed, and Jerusalem is entered ; 
descriptions of the various memorable objects in which we select what appears | While bottles of every form and metal were filled for distant markets. Close to 


to us to be most likely to interest our readers. The date is April 13, and| the scene of the hallowing rite was a tamarisk-tree, which, bending over the 
Saturday, the anniversary that followed the guilt of the Crucifixion, the most 
solemn fast in the Greek church. 


Of the men, some crept 





spinning in like wheels, and, returning to the land, repeated again and again the 


and decorem compared with the deeds of these benighted Christians. In the| to hold on by the branches, they escaped a similar encounter from another tree 
northern aisle was a bazaar, and the sellers, ranged behind their stalls, proclaimed 


that overhung the stream five yards lower down. We saw one man likely to be 


carried in the above direction, but, retaining his presence of mind, he struck 
into the mid-stream, and swimming down like an arrow, landed upon a shelving 





* “ The earthen water-pot of the country,” 


cautiously in, and reflected a moment before they went under; others leaped | what do you wear spectacles for!” 


Of the lovelier creatures. some bounced dauntless in, and | claimed she, throwing herself into her mother’s arms.” “ Segn whom !” asked 


from the | Pilgrim, the two palms being joined together to form a cavity for the liquid ; | short-sighted, and, to conc 





water and brushing the surface with its trunk, headed back the current where it | kept as great a mystery as a murder, or a ghost. 
on was ranning with the greatest velocity. Many of the votaries being carried with | seeing half and imagining the rest. 
Phe revelry (says Mr. Monro) of an English fair is a scene of tranquillity | Violence against it, came up on the other side ; and if they had sufficient strength | aunt, though she thought it decent to remonstrate a little: but Lucy began '0 


and bubbled like a bottle: ladies of all ages and angles, colours and calibres, | occasion for; still he proceeded to state the cause of his early visit, and to beg 


her to give his compliments to Mrs. Loraine. As he was going he said, “ Lucy 
She made him no answer, but rushed up 
stairs to her mother’s dressing-room. ‘I have seen him, I have seen him, €x- 
Mrs. Loraine, whose imagination was divided between thieves and lovers. “ I 
have seen Mr. Fanshawe!” ‘And is that all?” replied mamma, quite disap- 
pointed. * Oh, but I never saw him before ; he came in while I was practising, 
so I saw him; and I nevercan marry him, now I have seen him. 

The fact was, that Lucy, like all young ladies of the present day, was Very 
quer the difficulties of Mozart and Rossini, she always 
practised in apectacles. Now, a heroine (and that was my cousin’s natural vo- 
cation) could not be supposed to wear snectacles—and these spectacles were 
Lucy went about the world 
Her declaration was quite a relief to my 


| ery, and then advice took the shape of caresses. Well, Mr. George Fanshawe 


| was dismissed, with three useful additions to his stock of general knowledge— 
first not to call on his lady-love before breakfast, secondly to ascertain whet : 
she wears spectacies, thirdly to request in the first instance that she will look 
\ 
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They say, though, that such a proceeding will make all 


ii 
Your obedient servant, Cuarces Loraine. i 


ies in a state of co 
others unnecessary. netant eru 


tinct] 
Postscript.—I have been to see Lucy, who looks very lovely, aud Mrs. Lo- isolbted pasks, pis 





ption. As we advanced, the ground became dis- | icicles seemed to be sus 
anced, pended over our heads. One might have Said that a 
gee R gar the trachytic plateaus at the foot of the | splendid waterfall had been frozen. The weather was Seal, only in the 


raine calls her “ The Victim of an Illusion.”—Postscript 2. I was married to | foot of these mountains. he Andes are as it were sown, rise gradually te the | west a few small clouds appeared. ‘The air was perfectly still—the view bound- 


Lucy this morning, and she has seen me through her spectacles. p 


——pee 
AN ATTEMPT TO ASCEND CHIMBORAZO. 
Made on the 6th December 1831. By J. B, Boussingault. 


(IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT.) 


5 


the heights of the Cordilleras. I had collected the most accurate information 


Choco, I had established my laboratory successively on the various craters of 


of 5500 metres. 


| eras at TU0-Beis pecraiting’ myself, after’ wy frst eipelittee te Cotopexi to ascend the ridge which leads to the summit of Chimborazo, it would be neces- 
T Withed to give wp any invectinntions, aud: es’ ware, s6- sary to clamber up an unusually steep acclivity before us. 

tiate myself with the contemplation of those majestic glories which had so of- of blocks of rock of all dimensions, heaped on one another. 

sen inepired me with @ deel for science, and to which'I wag pew ebout te bid oi these fragments of trachyte were covered with more or less extensive surface of 


and Tunguragua. 


eternal farewell. 

Rio-Bamba is perhaps the most extraordinary diorama in the world. The 
town presents no objects of interest ; it is placed on one of those arid pluteaus 
which are so common in the Andes ; and all of which, on account of their great 
elevation, have a peculiarly wintry aspect, that awakens in the traveller a cer- 
tain feeling of sadness, owing doubtless to the circumstance that, in order to 
reach them, the most picturesque scenes are traversed, and also to regret at ex- 
changing the climate at the tropics for that of the north. 

From my dwelling I looked out on Capac-uru, Tunguragua, Cubille, Carguai- 
yazo, and finally towards the north on Chimborazo; I saw also several other 
celebrated mountains of the Paramos, and which, though net covered with per- 
petual snow, are not the less interesting to the geologist. 

The mighty amphitheatre of snow which bounds on all sides the horizon of 
Rio-Bamba, presents incessantly subjects for observations of the most varied 
description. It is singular to watch the varying aspect of these glaciers at dif- 
ferent hours of the day, to see how their apparent height is, by the action of the 
atmospheric refraction, perpetually changing. With what interest does not one 
contemplate the display, in so small a space, of all the chief meteorological 
phenomena. Here one of those immense broad ciouds, which were by Saus- 
sure so well named parasitical clouds (Schmarotzerwolken), begins to attach it- 
self to the middle portion of a trachyte cone ; it adheres firmly to it, and is not 
at all affected by the wind, however strong it may be. Soon a flash of lightning 
darts from the centre of this mass of vapour; hail, mixed with rain, descends 
on the foot of the mountain, while its snowy summit, which the storm cannot 
reach, is brilliantly illuminated by the sun. Ata greater distance, rises a summit 
of bright shining ice; its outlineis delineated with sharpness on the blue heaven, 
and all the peculiarities of its form are distinctly visible. The atmosphere is of 
remarkable purity, nevertheless the snowy summit becomes covered by a cloud. 
The cloud seems to come from the interior of the mountain,—oneé could almost 
believe he sees smoke descending; a little later this cloud is nothing more than 
a thin vapour, and then is entirely dissipated. But not long afterwards it again 
appears, merely once more to vanish’ ‘This intermitting formation of clouds 
is a very frequent occurrence on the summit of snowy mountains. It is to be 
seen more particularly in fine weather, and always some hours after the culmi- 
nation of the sun. Under such circumstances, the glaciers may be compared 
to condensers which project upwards into higher regions of the atmosphere, and 
restore to the surface of the earth the water which the atmosphere contained in 
the form of vapour. 

The plateaus, surrounded by glaciers, present a melancholy appearance, when 
a continued wind carries thither moist air from warm regions. ‘The mountains 
are obscured from view ; and a bank of clouds, which seems to touch the earth, 
covers the horizon. ‘The day is cold and moist, for this inass of vapour is al- 
most impenetrable to the raysof thesun. A long twilight takes place, the only 
one known under the tropics; for in the equaturial zone the night follows the 
day so suddenly that one would be inclined to believe that the sun was extin- 
guished at its setting. 

I could not betterterminate my investigations on the trachyte of the Cordil- 
leras than by a particular examination of the Chimborazo. To pursue this 
object, it was only necessary, it is true, to approach the foot of the mountain ; 
but the hope of obtaining the mean temperature of a very high station, induced 
me to attempt the ascent, and though my hope was not fulfilled, yet I trust the 
expedition will not be withoat its use for science. I mention the causes which 
led me to ascend Chimborazo, because I must severely blame the perilous at- 
tempt when it is not undertaken in the cause of science. ‘Thus to me it appears 
that Saussure is the only one who has reached the summit of Mont Blanc, not- 
withstanding that since the time of that distinguished traveller the mountain has 
been more than once ascended. ‘To his imitators we have no thanks to render, 
for they have taught us nothing worth the risk of such a journey. 

My friend Colonel Hall, who had already accompanied me to Antisana and 
Cotapaxi, wished to join me on my present journey in order to complete the ex- 
tensive information he possessed regarding the province of Quito, and to prose- 
cute his investigations on the geography of plants. 

From Rio-Bamba are seen two extremities of Chimborazo of very different 
inclinations. One, towards Arenal, is very steep, and presents pinnacles of 
trachyte, projecting from the ice. The other, which is directed to the district 
called Chillapullu, not far from Mocha, is, on the contrary, by no means steep, 
but of considerable extent. After we had examined the mountain from all sides, 
we determined to attempt the ascent by the last mentioned acclivity. 

On the 14th December, 1831, we took up our quarters for the night at the 
farm of Chimborazo; we were so fortunate as to find some straw for a bed, and 
a sheep's skin as a protection against the cold. The farm stands at a height of 
3800 metres; the nights are cool, and the place rendered more disagreeable by 
the scarcity of wood. We were already in the region of the grasses, (pajonales,) 
which is traversed before the limit of perpetual snow is reached. Here trees 

cease. 

On the 15th, at seven o'clock a.m., we commenced our journey, guided by an 
Indian from the farm. In general the Indians of the plateaus are very bad 
guides, for, as they seldom ascend beyond the snow limit, they know very im- 
perfectly the routes which lead to the ridges of the glaciers. We ascended 
along a stream which, enclosed between two walls of trachyte, receives its water 
from the glacier. But we soon left this ravine in order to direct our steps 
towards Mocha, along the foot of Chimborazo. We ascended very gradually. 
Our mules had a fatigueing difficult march amongst the heaps of blocks at the 
foot of the mountain. The acclivity became very steep, the ground insecure, 
and, the mules paused for some time at almost every step ; they no longer obey- 
ed the spur; they breathed quicker and kicked. We were then exactly at the 
height of Mont Blanc, for the barometer indicated a height of 4808 above the 
sea.* 

After we had covered our faces with a mask of gauze to protect us from the 
misfortunes we suffered in Antisana, we clambered up a ridge which terminated 
in a very high point of the glacier. It was mid-day. We ascended slowly, and 
in proportion as we got deeper in the snow, the difficulty of breathing while 
walking became more sensible. We recovered ourselves easily, however, by 

standing still every eight or ten paces, but never sitting down. I think that I 

have remarked that at the same height the breathing is more impeded on the 

snow than on the rocks. I shall afterwards endeavour to explain this. 

We soon reached a black rock, which was elevated above the ridge upon 
which we advanced. We still continued to ascend for a time, but not without 
great fatigue, caused by the slight consistence of the snow, which; continually 
gave way under us, and in which we often sank to the knees. 


We were ata height of 5115 metres 
It was half-past twelve o'clock 


island in the midst of a sea of snow. 
The temperature of the air was 2°.9 cent. 


After all our fatigues, we had only attained a height of 307 metres, above where 
At this point I filled a flask with snow, in 


we commenced our first journey. it 
order to examine chemically the air contained in its pores, and of this I shal 
afterwards speak. 

In a few minutes we had returned to the place where we had left our mules 


I employed a few minutes in examining geologically this part of the mountain, | 8TeSs, 
and collecting a series of the rocks. At half past three o'clock we commenced 


Our journey downward, and arrived at our farm at six o'clock. 

The weather had been delightful. 
majestic ; and after our fruitless journey we could not now contemplate it withou 
tegret. We now resolved to attempt the ascent from the steepest side, that is 
the side toward Arenal. 
ascended. 


The Indians who had accompanied this intrepid travelle 


The sky wa 


Toute he had pursued. 
were dead. 


in proportion as they are more dista i 
them better than by com tein tonabed chane 


del Almuerzo. 


After ten years’ uninterrupted ‘labour, I realised the project of my youth another at four o'clock, and so learn the daily barometrical variation. i 
which led me to the New World. ‘The height of the bavomelsr at the Ran of pn wey a * height of 4325 metres. : oon on 
the sea between the tropics was ascertained in the harbour of Guayra, the geo- a es. | When we dismounted, we were at a height of 4945 metres. 
sraphical positions of the capitals of Venezuela and New Grenada were deter- a was now quite impassable for mules. 
mined, and numerous measurements had afforded us information in regard to = oun us sensible of their fatigue with a truly remarkable instinct; the ears, 
‘egarding the geological positions of the gold and platinum of Antioquia-and Tous pauses they made for the purpose of breathing, they did not cease looking 

g on the plain beneath. Probably few riders have reached so great a height, but | 
the equatorial regions, and had been so fortunate as to carry my investigation of several years Instructions in riding on the Andes are necessary, in order to 
‘ne degrees of temperature in the intertropical Andes, to the immense height enable them to arrive at the insecure surface beyond the snow limits. 


Numerous and deep clefts. which furrow these | less. 


Onr situati and afforded us the i i i 
pected 06 one ceimesen pétnt "bad they béehins wwe ur situation was new, a us the most lively satisfaction. 


c e were at an absolute height of 6004 metres—the greatest elevation to 
sirinn the One cannot describe | which, I believe, man has hitherto attained‘on mountains. 
- 4 - to a cracked glass (verre etoilé). At two o'clock, the barometer stood at 371.1 lines. (13 inches 8 5 Lin. Fr.) 
it ie order to breakfast. under the shadow of Pedro | the mercury being at 7°.8 cent. In the shade of .a rock, thé unattached ther- 
made a barometrical observation, as I hoped to make | mometer stood also at 7°.8. I sought, but in vain, for a corner in which I might 
W cap, varvatn be able to ascertain the mean temperature of the station. One foot under the 
e passed the snow limit, sitting on our | snow, the thermometer stood at 0° cent. ;, but this snow was in a melting state, 
i n The sur- | so that it could not afford any other result. 

Besides, these animals endeavoured PF se few instants’ repose, we had entirely recovered from our fatigues. 
. one of us experienced the sufferings of which most persons complain durin 
are generally erect, were now turned downwards, and during the nume- | the ascent of modeniiad: Three pel of an beanies our al, Colonel 
Hall's pulse beat 106 times in a minute. ,We were thirsty ; we were evidently 
ina state of slight fever; but this was not at all troublesome. My friend was 
extravagantly lively, and his humour inexhaustible, while he was occupied in 
sketching our ice-hell, as he termed our neighbourhood. 

The voice of my companion was so much altered, that, under all other cir- 
; cumstances, it would have been impossible to recognize it. The feeble sound 
It consisted chiefly | which the strokes of my hammer made, even when I struck the rocks with re- 
Here and there | doubled strength, astonished us exceedingly. 
The rarity of the air generally produces remarkable effects on persons who 


lateaus, seem all to be di 


At two o’clock we ha 


After an examination of the locality in which we were, we saw that in order 












ice, and at several*points it could be perceived that the rocky debris rested on 
hardened snow. These masses, therefore, owed their origin to recéft fallings 
down of the rock which had taken place in the upper part of the mountain. 
These descents of rocky masses occur frequently, and take place in the midst of 
the glaciers#fof the Cordilleras, so that one might almost doubt whether the 
avalanches consisted more of stone or of snow. 


It was a quarter from eleven when we dismounted from our mules. So long 
as we walked over rocks, we experienced no great difficulty. We ascended as 
if it were ona bad ladder ; and the most troublesome part of our labour was the 
continued care with which it was necessary to select the stones upon which we 
could with safety place our feet. Every six or eight paces we paused to breathe, 
without, however, sitting down. Sometimes I employed the time afforded by 
the delay in collecting rocks for my geognostical collection. But whenever we , 
reached the snow, the heat of the sun became oppressive, breathing difficult, 
and, consequently, resting more frequently necessary. 

At a quarter before twelve we traversed obliquely an extensive field of ice, in 
which, for the sake of security, it was necessary tu make steps. This portion of 
our Journey was not without danger; a slide would have cost us our lives. 
We now once more stepped on fragments of trachyte—hard ground for us—and 
on which we ascended somewhat more rapidly. We walked one behind the 
other, first myself, then Colonel Hall, and last my negro, who followed exactly 
in our footsteps, so that the instruments entrusted to his care might run no risk. 


ascend high mountains. Saussure was indisposed at the summit of Mont Blanc, 
and had an inclination to faintishness; his guides, who were all natives of the 
Valley of Chamouny, were affected in the same manner. This indisposition 
increased when he moved, or when, while observing his instruments, he directed 
his attention to a particular object. The tirst Spaniards who attempted the as- 
cent of the high mountains of America were, as D’Acosta reports, attacked by 
sickness and pain in the bowels. Bonguer had several hemorrhages, on the 
Cordilleras of Quito, and Zumstein suffered from the same cause on Monte 
Rosa. Humboldt and Bonpland, during their ascent of Chimborazo, on the 23d 
June, 1802, felt a tendency to vomit, and the blood rushed from the lips and 
gums. In regard to ourselves, we experienced, it is true, so long as we axcend- 
ed, a difficulty of breathing and unusual weakness ; but we got free of this evil 
when we ceased moving. And when we sat down, we believed that we were 
in our usual state of health. Perhaps our insensibility to the action of rarefied 
air is to be ascribed to our long residence in the high-lying towns of the Andes. 
When we have seen the activity exhibited in towns like Bogota, Micuipampa, 
Potosi, &c., which stand at a height of 2600 to 4000 metres ; when we have 
witnessed the strength and wonderful activity of the Torcadores, in bull-fights 
at Quito, which is at an elevation of 3000 metres ; when we have seen young 
and delicate females dance the whole night in places nearly as high as Mont 
Blanc, where the celebrated Saussure hardly retained strength enough to ob- 
serve his instruments, and where his robust mountaineers fainted when they 








We preserved perfect silence during our march, for experience had taught me 





attempted to dig a hole in the snow ; and, finally, when we remember that a 


Notwithstanding 
all our exertions, we were soon convinced of the impossibility of advancing 
farther ; for beyond the black rock the moveable mass had a depth of more than 
four feet. We placed ourselves on a block of trachyte, which resembled an 


Chimborazo had never appeared to us so 


We knew that it was on that side that Humboldt had danger. 
The limit had been pointed out to us from Rio-Bamba to which he 
had reached ; but we found it impossible to obtain exact information as to the 


that at such a height nothing is more hurtful than a continued conversation ; and | celebrated battle, that of Pichincha, was fought nearly atthe height of Monte 
when we exchanged a few words during a halt, it was in a low tone of voice. | Rosa,—it will, I believe, be agreed that man can become accustomed to breathe 
It is chiefly to this foresight that I attribute the good health which I have inva- | the rarefied air of the highest mountains. , 
riably enjoyed during all my ascents to volcanos. I impressed, in a despotic Daring all the excursions which I made in the Cordilleras, the ascent to the 
manner, this salutary precaution on my companions. An Iudian who neglected | same height over snow has been more oppressive than when it has been on 
this advice on Antisana, by calling with all his force to Colonel Hall, who had | naked rock. We suffered much more, when climbing up Cotopaxi, than during 
lost the proper path while passing through a cloud, was in consequence attacked | Our ascent to Chimborazo. On Cotopaxi, we were constantly on snow. ‘The 
by giddiness and hemorrhage. Indians also of Antisana assured us that they experienced an oppression (akego), 
We soon attained the ridge along which we were to ascend. It was not the | when they marched for a lone time on surfaces of snow; and I confess that [ 
same we had seen from a distance. There was indeed little snow on it, but it | am much inclined to attribute, at least partly, to this still unknown action of the 
presented acclivities which were ascended with great difficulty. Great exertions | Snow, the disagreeable feelings experienced by Saussure and his companions, 
were necessary, and leaping is difficult in these regions, | during their bivouac on Mont Blanc, at the moderate height of 3888 metres. 
We at length reached the foot of a steep wall of trachyte, several hundred | Bivouacs, even at the height of the towns of Calamarca and Potosi, are not at- 
metres in height. It was a moment of discouragement when the barometer in- | tended by any disagreeable consequences.* On the mountains of Peru, in the 
formed us that we had attained the height of 5680 metres. This was little for | Andes of Quito, travellers, and also fhe mules on which they ride, experience 
us, for it was not even the height to which we had arrived on Cotopaxi. | occasionally, and very suddenly, great difficulty in breathing ; it has been assert- 
Besides, Humboldt had ascended to a greater elevation, and we wished at | ed, that mules have been seen to fall down in a state of asphyxia. ‘This does 
least to reach the station where that learned traveller stopped. Those who | not always take place ; and, in many instances, the occurrence of these symp- 
ascend mountains are always much inclined to sit down after meeting with | MS seem unconnected with the effects of rarefied air. ‘They have been re- 
discouragement, and we placed ourselves on the station of the Pena colorado | ™#tked chiefly when there has been much snow on the mountains, and when 
(the red rock). It was the first repose we had enjoyed. We all suffered from | the weather was tranquil. This, perhaps, is the proper place to remark, that 
excessive thirst, and in order to satisfy it, our first occupation was to suck frag- | Saussure felt himself relieved from his uncomfortable sensations, when a gentle 
ments of ice. northeast wind began to blow. In America, the meteorological condition, which 
Tt was a quarter from one, and we experiencgl considerable cold. ‘The ther- attacks the respiratory organs so severely, is termed Soroche. In the language 
mometer had fallen to 0°4 cent. We were gnveloped in a cloud. {The hair- of the American miner, Soroche means iron-pyrites—an indication that the cause 
hygrometer indicated 91°5; and, after the clond was dispersed, it remained at | °f this phenomenon has been sought'in subterranean exhalations. ‘This is not 
84°. Such a degree of moisture, at so great a height, might appear remarkable ; | @" impossible cause, but it is more natural to eonsider the suroche as an effect 
but I have often remarked the same thing on the Andes, and it seems to me quite | P*cduced by the snow. ' 
capable of explanation. The feelings of difficulty of breathing, which I myself have several times 
During the day, the surface of the snow is generally moist ; the Péia Colo- suffered on snow when the sun was shining on it, have suggested the conjecture 
rada, for example, was quite wet ; the air immediately round the glacier might that an impure air is evolved by the action of the heat of the sun on the snow. 
therefore be saturated with moisture. On Mont Blanc, Saussure saw his This singular idea — confirmed by an old experiment inentioned by Saussure, 
hygrometer stand at between 50° and 51°, while the temperature varied from according to which he believed he had discovered that the air evolved from the 
0°5 to 2°3 R. Itis not rare, even at the surface of the sea, to meet with a similar | POT’ the snow contained less oxygen than the atmosphere. The air used for 
hygrometrical condition of the air. In the Cordilleras, there are great drynesses 4 ee Ss takeu from the porse of the enew collected on the Col du 
on the plateaus of 2000 or 3500 metres in height. At Quito and Santa Fé d Geant. The analysis was made by Sennebier, by of nitrous oxide gas, 
Ragota, the hygrometer has been observed to fall to 26°: , | and compared with that of the air of Geneva. ‘The results, as reported to us by 


ro . +p £. E Saussure, were the following :-— 
BA ry canes — —— I og 5 row visited glaciers, and espe- | «In Geneva, a mixture of equal portions of atmospheric air and nitrous oxide 
wy q Sop GrACKS OF the Gk OF the face, cannes, therefore, in my | gas yielded, on two trials, 1.00 residue. ‘The air from the snow yielded one time 
pen be produced by the extreme dryness of the air. ‘These injuries seem to | | 95 and a second 1.86 residue. These trials, which seem to indicate great 
me, at least chiefly, caused by the too strong light ; since, in order to preserve | impurity of the air, would require further experiments to ascertain the nature of 
the face from all rents, it is merely necessary to cover it with a simple piece of | ihe gas which, in this air, occupied the place of the oxygen.” 
coloured crape,—a substance so open in its texture cannot, it Is evi ent, protect For a long tide I had henner the wt to tones mi pe cntimeits oft diein 
the skin from the air, but it is sufficient to moderate the intensity of the light to bier: for, if it were actually t hat (he ‘ei yf hg 3 - ll 
which one is exposed when the sun shines on the surface of the snow. I have 3 h " Sen Wey Oy eee OS Seer Haw Cones 
been assured that it is sufficient to blacken the face, in order to prevent the dis- pp soe tes otha ant — does, we should be able to understand how the impure 
agreeable effect of the light. 1 am so much the more inclined to believe this, as i Sains y ee agten —— heat of the sun, by being dispersed through the 
the negro who accompanied me to Antisana suffered, it is true. like myself, a thle view | diled . aun uh ons hy ao panne yo ne fe on 
 aliitaiidak tbimareae nae weer. veil, bat his ties, wes | turned to the farm of Chimborazo, the snow was entirely eho’, and the water 
When the dedi by which we were-eurrounded disappeared a ae a tL produced occupied about the eighth of a flask ; a space of seven-eighths, 
halting-place. Looking towards the red rock, we had on our right hand, a fright- therefore, was filled with air which —— chiefly derived from the snow. I say 
ful precipice, and on our left, towards Arenal, we observed a projecting rock, Gedae'the tains of prey seirage fo nin Waeephaels ce met have cntemd 
which resembled a‘ Belvedere.’ It was important to go there, in order to | Ay » Rage 
ascertain if it were possible to go round the red rock, and, at the same time, if | of pipe camped cts “ the snow of Chillapullo very carefully, by means 
Id igher. Th “ , : rN 
Soong 4 rm one r wd bh cau my FS pc eremry Ny, pe ne ap Eighty-two parts of the snow air left a residue of sixty-eight parts nitrogen. 
climb up a very steep surface of snow, which was now on one side of the red pbc se vedi ggg eee ae 
cw a the opposite woke om from at eae at which “ first arrived, we should When obs Gekabibe that the dsst dieses, becbied Gee ofr af slid anew, have coo 
t t vati . a . . . J ‘ 
a en ro aang ys omens 9 Acoma let ee | contained atmospheric air, we are inclined to regard this analysis as a confirma- 
enormous mass of rock supported on all sides by buttresses. These buttresses | ~ = = acai — a ag oo Gnd the difficulty of the breathing or 
_ the ridges which seem to extend from the plain to the immense block, in Pore neon) pe ™ sotnihe enaateaad my rome md one = pen 
order to support it. cae ae ; ; wee , ; ’ P 
. ‘ rlacie the i. ‘ 
Before commencing this dangerous expedition, I ordered the negro to examine ved aiaephers. + Lamadiats vieiahy of unt ginette :toss pare then that of 
the snow. It was of suitable consistence. Hall and the negro advanced—I fol-| The eudiometrical result which I obtained is doubtless free from objections, 
lowed, when they stood firmly enough to be able to receive me ; for, in order to | put nevertheless further experiments are necessary to prove distinctly that the 


join them again, it was necessary to slide down twenty-five feet ontheice. At) gir which I analyzed was exactly the same as that obtained from the pores of 
the moment when we again commenced our march, a stone descended from the | the melted snow. In fact, in order to procure this air, it was necessary for me 
‘ , 


mountain above, and fell close to Colonel Hall. He stumbled and fell. I thought | to wait for the melting of the snow. ‘The air in the flask was therefore in con- 
he was wounded, and was not satisfied till 1 saw him rise, and had looked with | tac, with that water containing more or less air, which resulted from the melt- 
the glass at a fragment of the stone which had arrived so opportunely for exami- ing. Bat it is known that, under such circumstances, the water absorbs more 
nation. This unlucky fragment of trachyte was identical with that on which oxygen than nitrogen, and that consequently the air with which the water is 
we had been walking. | saturated always contains more oxygen than atmospheric air does. The air 
We advanced cautiously. To the right, we could halt at the rock; to the | which remained in the flask, and which was that examined by me, might there- 
left, the abyss was frightful. Before proceeding further, we endeavoured to | fore contain less oxygen, notwithstanding that, in fact, the air contained in the 
make ourselves acquainted with the precipice. ‘This is a precautionary measure | snow might have the usual composiion. ‘This is the objection which, in strict- 
amongst mountains, which should never be neglected when we arrive ata) ness, may be made to my result. In order to judge of Saussure’s result, it 
dangerous position. Saussure said this long ago, but it cannot be too often re- | would, above all, be necessary to know what method that celebrated traveller 
peated. During my excursions in the Andes, [ have always kept this rule in | pursued, in order to obtain from the snow the air examined by Sennebier. 
view. ; : The philosophers who have visited high mountains, agree in stating that the 
We now began, more than had previously been the case, to experience the | blue colour of the sky appears darker the greater the height attained. On Mont 
effects of the rarefaction of the air. We were compelled to stand still every | Blanc, Saussure saw the sky having the deepest king’s blue tint : and at night, 
| | two or three steps, and often even to sit down for some seconds. But so soon | during « bivouac on the same mountain, the moon, as he himself expressed it, 
as we had sat down we again rose up, for our suffering only lasted while we | shone with great brilliancy in a heaven as black as ebony. . 
were in motion. Soon the snow assumed a character which rendered our pro-| . ©, the Col du Géant the intensity of the colour was even more striking. 
however slow, dangerous. The snow was soft. and was hardly three or | Sauseure invented an instrument in order to make comparisons of such observa- 
four inches thick ; under it there was a very hard and very smooth ice. We ‘tions. At our station at Chimborazo, the heaven, which on our arrival was of 
were obliged to cut steps, In order to have a secure footing. The negro went | -omarkable purity, seemed to us to present no darker tint fhan that of the sky at 
before to perform this work, but it exhausted him. As I was endeavouring to | Quito. But as I had an opportunity of seeing the sky of almost a black colour 
t | pass him, in order to relieve him, I slipped, but, fortunately, was vigorously sup- | at a much lower elevation, I now report the facts as I have observed them. 
ported by Hall and my negro. For an instant we three all stood in the greatest When I was on Tolima, the sky had its usual colour, although I was at a 
This accident rendered us, for a short time, undecided ; but we s00n | jeicht of 4686 metres, therefore little under the snow line. 
acquired fresh courage, and resolved to advance. The snow became more fa- On the Volcano ef Cumbal the sky seemed to me of a remarkably deep indi- 
vourable, we exerted all our energies, and at a quarter before four we arrived at | go-blue colour. I was then surrounded by snow, for the dome of the voleano 
r | the longed-for ridge. We found ourselves at the foot of a trachyte prism, whose | is crowned with a glacier. During the whole of my ascent to the Cumbal, so 
upper surface, covered by a dome of snow formed the summit of Chimborazo. © jong as I had not reached the snow boundary, the colour seemed much less dark. 
s The ridge, upon which we had ascended, was only a few feet in breadth. On | Thi. blackness alarmed the negro who carried mty barometer. In the evening 














. 





Next morning at seven o'clock we proceeded towards Arenal. 
remarkably clear. 


_ 


* Mont Blanc is 15,666 Epglish feet high. 


To the east we saw the celebrated volcano of Sangay, sa ae Eee presented itself. The dark colour of the rock was contrasted, | 


all sides we were surrounded by precipices; round about us the most singular 
| * According to Mr. Pentland, Calamarca is placed at a height of 4141 metres, and 
in the most remarkable manner, with the dazzling whiteness of the snow. Long the highest part of Potosi at 4166 metres. 
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— —— eee a oe : 

= ee ee eee’: : \ i i lity itis | rias, and had died in fetters ina tower of the mountains. The sa 

: a ae i r the e which rendered us blind , mice-conglomerates. It was called Timbo-pollo by the Indians. In rea : ers 4 me messenge 
e nee gat | by inflammation of the eyes, whic not a well, but a subterranean river; but the water is constantly renewed, and | brought word that the Emir Alahor had put to death sev on 
or sever , 


. “ . | 
When I ascended Cotopaxi, I provided myself and my companion with colour- 


After we had wandered for five hours on the snow, we halted at an 
elevation of 5716 metres. The heaven, as seen by the naked eye, did not | 
seem to us darker than it did from the plain, just as we found on Chimborazo, | 
the sky of Rio-Bamba and Quito. I will not, however, deny that, in reality, the | 
sky, as seen from high mountains, is darker than when seen from the surface of 
the sea; I did not possess a cyanometer, and am, besides, quite inclined to ad- | 
mit the correctness of the general results attained by Saussure with this instru- | 
went. TI merely assert that this difference of colours is only to be remarked by | 
comparison, and that the blackness of the sky which has been sometiines ob- | 
served on glaciers, has been oceasioned by a dulness in the orgaus of vision, and 
also, perhaps, by the operation of an easily understood contrast. 

The mountaineers who accompanied Saussure in his memorable ascent to 
Mont Blanc, asserted, that they had seen stars in clear day; this it was, which 
on the ascent guided them to the top of the mountain. Saussure himself did | 
not witness this phenomenon, his attention was at that time directed to other 
but he intimated no doubt of the truth of the unanimous testimony of | 
his guides. Neither on Chimborazo, nor, I can add, on any other moun- | 
tainof the Andes, on which range I have attained elevations much greater than | 

{ 


ed glasses. 





objects ; 





those to which Saussure ever reached on the Alps, have I seen stars during the 
day; and yet I was often in the most favourable situations for the purpose ; as 
for example, on the Peiia Colorado, where I was in the shade, at the foot of a 
very thick wall of trachyte. 
While we were occupied with our observations on Chimborazo, we had unin- | 
terrupted fine weather, and the sun was so hot as even to annoy us alittle. About | 
three o'clock we saw some clouds forming in the plain; soon the thunder rolled | 
under our fect, and we believed at first it was a dramido, or subterranean sound. 
Not long after, encircling the foot of the mountain, the clouds began to ascend | 
towards us; we had no time to lose, for it was necessary to pass ihe dangerous | 
part of our journey before they should overtake us, or else be exposed to great 
danger. A greater fall of snow ora frost, which would have made our route | 
slippery, would have been sufficient to delay our return, and we had no provisions | 
to enable us to spend the night on the glaciers. | 
The descent was difficult. After descending 300 to 400 metres, we encoun- 
tered acloud. A little lower down it began to hail, and the air was thus con- | 
siderably cooled. At the moment we again found the Indians, who took charge 
of our mules, the clond poured down upon usa hail of such size, that we expe- 
rienced from it pain both on our hands and faces | 
Ata quarter from five | opened my barometer at the Pedro del Almuerzo ; 
there, in the moruing, at nine o'clock, it had stood at 457m.m. 6; the mercury 


indicating 16° cent. ; the air 5° Gecent. 1 found it at 4 3-4 o’clock at 453ui.m., 

2: the mercury being 4° 8 cent., and the air 3° 9 cent. ; the difference, there- 

fore, 000m.an. , 6 | 
it is singular enough that at this height, the daily variation should be the re- | 


t generally is under the tropics; thatis, that the barometer, from | 
in the morning to four o'clock in the afternoon, had risen instead of 
irregularity arose probably from an accidental circumstance ; ] 






-h the more inclined to believe this, as I found that there was the | 
usual variation at the farm of Antisana, though it was less considerable than in | 
the plain. - 
As we descended, an icy rain became mixed with the hail. The night sur- | 
prised us ou our route; it was eight o'clock when we arrived at the farm of 
Chimborazo. 
The geological observations which I was able to make during this expedition, 
all tend to confirm the ideas which I have in another place expressed on the na- 
ture of the trachyte, which forms the ridge of the Andes; for on Chimborazo 
ill the facts were again presented to me which I have adduced in my description 
of the equatorial voleayos. This is evidently an extinct volcano like Cotopaxi, 


am so mu 





Antisani, Tanguragua, and, in general, all the mountains standing on the plateaus 
of the Andes. Chi 
masses of trachyt There, frequently, enormous blocks of trachyte have been 


sent up from the volcano in a hard condition; their edges are sharp ; nothing in- 
t they have once been in a melted or soft state. ‘There is no where 
to be seen, on any of the volcanos, an approach to a stream of lava. Nothing 
is ejected from these craters but masses of mud, elastic fluids, and red-hot frag- 
ments of trachyte, which have more or less the character of scoriw, and are | 
often thrown to very considerable distances. | 
\ plateau forms the foot of Chimborazo, which may be studied in detail in 
the rivulets near the farm. There I ascertained that the trachyte is not at all 
arranged in strata, but is traversed by fissures in all directions. This rock con- 
ispar, which is generally of a grey colour, and includes crystals 
‘ ite {assy felspar. 
The trachyte rises towards Chimborazo, and often presents considerable rents, 
lecome deeper and broader as they approach the mountain. One might | 
say that Chimborazo, as it rose, had burst the plateau which serves as its basis. | 
The trachyte rock, which constitutes the greater part of the province of | 
Quito, presents few variations. The confused heaped blocks, which form the 


dicates tha 








foundation. ‘These cones and steep mountains were doubtless elevated by elas- | 
tic fluids, at the points where there was theleast resistance. The trachytic rock, 


which is shattered into innumerable fragments, has, as it was brought to the sur- 


| drove slumber from his pillow. 
| the world. 


| self a bye-word of shame and reproach. 


| portable anguish and desperate determination. 


even the direction of the stream can be distinctly observed. porate 
of this stream is 18°.8 cent. ; the mean temperature of Latacunga 1s 15°.5 
cent. ; 

On the 21st December we returned to Rio-Bamba, where I remained a day, in 
order to finish the observations I had projected. ‘ 

On the afternoon of the 23d I left Rio-Bamba, following the route to Guaya- 
quil, where I joined the ship which conveyed me to the coast of Peru. 

In sight of Chimborazo I parted from Colonel Hall, whose confidence and 
friendship I enjoyed during the whole of my residence in the province of Quito. 
His accurate knowledge of the localities was of the greatest consequence to me, 
and I found in him an excellent and indefatigable travelling companion. We bad 
both for along time served the cause of iadependence. Our taking leave was 


The temperature | 


affecting: there was something which seemed to say we should never meet | 


| again; and unhappily this mournful presentiment was too well founded. A few 
months afterwards my unfortunate friend was murdered in the streets of Quito. | 


Poggendorf's Annalen der Physick und Chemie, 1835. 
2 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 


(Extract from the turd No. ef the Crayon Miscellany.) 
LEGEND OF COUNT JULIAN AND HIS FAMILY. 

In the preceding legends is darkly shadowed out a true story of the woes of 
Spain. It is a story full of wholesome admonition, rebuking the insolence of 
human pride, and the vanity of human ambition, and showing the futility of all 
greatness that is not strongly based on virtue. We have seen, in brief space of 
time, most of the actors in this historic drama disappearing, one by one, from 
the scene, and going down, conqueror and conguered, to gloomy andwihonoured 
graves. It remains to close this eventful history, by holding up, asa signal warn- 
ing, the fate of the traitor, whose perfidious scheme of vengeance brought ruin 
on his native land. 

The particulars, however, of the following wild legend are chiefly gathered 
from the writings of the pseudo Moor, Rasis ; how far they may be safely taken 
as historic facts it is impossible now to ascertain; we must content ourselves, 
therefore, with their answering to the exaetions of poetic justice. 

* * t + aa * 


As yet every thing had prospered with Count Julian. He had gratified his 


| vengeance; he had been successful in his treason, and had acquired countless 


But it is not outward success that consti- 
tree flourishes with fruit and foliage while blasted and 
Wherever he went, Count Julian read hatred in every 
He tried in vain to persuade himself that he had but taken a justifiable 


riches from the ruin of his country. 
tutes prosperity. The 
withering at the heart. 
eye. 


| 


| set fire, and withdrew to a distance, keeping up a constant shower of mis 


| 
| 


vengeance ; he felt that no personal wrong can justify the crime of treason to | 


one’s country. 

For a time, he sought in luxurious indulgence to soothe or forget the miseries 
of the mind. He assembled round him every pleasure and gratification that 
boundless wealth could purchase, but all in vain. He had no relish for the dain- 
ties of his board; music bad no charm wherewith to lull 1.‘s soul, and remorse 
He sent to Cueta for his wife Frandina, his 
daughter Florinda, and his youthful son Alarbot ; hoping in the bosom of his 
family to find that sympathy and kindness which he could no longer meet with in 
Their presence, however, brought him no alleviation. Florinda, 
the daughter of his heart, for whose sake he had undertaken this signal ven- 
geance, was sinking a victim to its effects. 
The outrage she had suffered was im- 
puted to her as wantonness, and her calamity was magnified into a crime. 
christians never mentioned her name without a curse, and the moslems, the 


eral of the friends of 


Count Julian ; had obliged him to fly for his life to a castle in Arragon, and was 


embarking with a formidable force for Ceuta. 
The countess Frandina, as has already been shown, was of courageous he, 

and danger made her desperate. ‘There were fifty Moorish soldiers in the ot 
rison; she feared that they would prove treacherous, and take part with their 
own countrymen. Summoning her officers, therefore, she informed them - 
their danger, commanded them to put those Moors to death. The guard 

sallied forth to obey her orders, ‘Thirty-five of the Moors were in th : 
square, unsuspicious of danger, when they were severally singled out b 
executioners, and at a concerted signal, killed on the spot. The remainin, 
fifteen took refuge in a tower. They saw the armada of the emir at a distance 

and hoped to be able to hold out until his arrival. The soldiers of the co we 


© great 
Y their 


; ; ; : Untes: 
saw it also, and made extraordinary efforts to destroy these internal enemies 
before they should be attacked from without. ‘They made repeated attempts to 


storm the tower, but were as often repulsed with severe loss. ‘They then un 
dermined it, supporting its foundations, by stanchions of wood. ‘To these they 

har tht siles to 
prevent the Moors from sallying forth te extinguish the flames. The Stanchions 
were rapidly consumed, and when they gave way the tower fell to the ground 
Some of the Moors were crushed among the ruins; others were flunz toa dis. 
tance and dashed among the rocks; those who survived were instantly put to 
thé sword. 

The fleet of the emir arrived about the hour of vespers. 
found the gates closed against him. ‘The countess herself spoke to him from a 
tower, and set him atdefiance. The emir immediately laid siege to the 
He consulted the astrologer Yuza, who told him that, for seven days his 
would have the ascendant over that of the youth Alarbot, but after that time 
youth would be safe from his power, and would effect his ruin. 

Alahor immediately ordered the city to be assailed on every side, and at length 
carried it by storm. The countess took refuge with her forces in the citade] 
and made desperate defence, but the walls were sapped and mined, and she saw 
that all resistance would soon be unavailing. Her only thoughts now were to 
conceal her child. ‘* Surely,” said she, ‘they will not think of seeking him 
among the dead.” She led him therefore into the dark and dismal chapel 
“Thou art not afraid to be alone in this darkness my child,” said she. 

**No, mother,” replied the boy, “darkness gives silence and sleep.” She 
conducted him to the tomb of Florinda. ‘ Fearest thou the dead, my child 1" 
‘No, mother, the dead can do no harm, and what should I fear from my sister ” 

‘The countess opened the sepulchre. ‘ Listen my son,” said she, « There 
are fierce and cruel people who have come hither to murder thee. Stay here in 
company with thy sister, and be quiet as thou dost value thy life?” The boy 
who was of a courageous nature, didas he was bidden, and remained there all 
that day, and the next night, and the next day until the third hour, 

In the mean time the walls of the citadel were sapped, the troops of the emir 
poured in atthe breach, and a great part of the garrison was put to the sword. 
‘The countess was taken prisoner and brought before the emir. She appeared 
in his presence with a haughty demeanour, as if she had boen a queen receiving 


He landed, but 


City, 
Star 
the 


homage ; but when he demanded her son, she faltered, and turned pale, and 


, o 4 
Wherever she went, she found her- | 


The | 


gainer by her misfortune, spake of her only by the appellation of Cava, the vilest | 


epithet they could apply to woman. 
But the opprobrium of the world was nothing to the upbraiding of her own 
heart. She charged herself with all the miseries of these disastrous wars ; the 


imborazo consists of an assemblage of irregularly piled up | deaths of so many gallant cavaliers ; the conquest and perdition of her country. 
| The anguish of her mind preyed upon the beauty of ber person. 


Her eye, once 
soft and tender in its expression, became wild and haggard; her cheek lost its 
bloom, and became hollow and pallid, and at times there was desperation in her 
words. When her father sought to embrace her, she withdrew with shuddering 


| from his arms, for she thought of his treason andthe ruin it had brought upon 


Spain. Her wretchedness increased after her return to her native country, until 
it rose to a degree of frenzy. 


One day when she walking with her parents in the garden of their palace, she 


| entered a tower, and, having Marred the door, ascended to the battlements.— 


From thence she called to them*in piercing accents, expressive of her insup- 
“Let this city,” said she, ** be 
henceforth called Malacca, in the memorial of the most wretched of women, 
who therein pat an end to her days.” So saying, she threw herself headlong 
from the tower and was dashed to pieces. The city, adds the ancient chronicler, 
received the name thus given it, though afterwards softened to Malaga, which it 
still retains in memory of the tragical end of Florinda. 


She took with her the remains of her unfortu- 


nate daughter, and gave them honvurable sepulture in a mausoleum of the chapel 
belonging to the citadel. 


Count Julian departed for Carthagena, where he re- 


mained plunged in horror at this doleful event. 

face, been elevated by the vapours which were evolved. After the eruption, the | About this time, the cruel Suleiman, having destroyed the family of Muza, 

shattered rock must have aequired a larger volume, as all the masses could not | had sent an Arab general, named Alahor, to succeed Abdalasis as emir or gover- 

return to the place whence they came ; they, therefore, were heaped over the | norof Spain. ‘The new emir was of a cruel and suspicious nature, and com- 

pening through which the evolution of the gas had taken place. | menced his sway with a stern severity, that soon made those under his command 
It is precisely what would happen if we were to dig a well in a hard and com- | look back with regret to the easy rule of Abdalasis. He regarded with an eye 


pact rock, and then wished to throw in the masses of stone thus obtained; the | of distrust the renegado christians who had aided in the conquest, and who bore 
well would soon be filled, and if we were to continue heaping up the stones in | 


° 





the same direction, a cone would be formed over the mouth of the well, which | 
would be higher the deeper the excavation. 
Tunguragua, Chimborazo, &c. have been formed. 

‘The elastic fluids, which, after they had broken up the trachytic crust, opened 
through it a age for themselves, might on the surface of the ground unite | 
into more or less considerable cavities, hollows already in existence ; and we can 
thus conceive that the masses of rock, which were at first raised, might after- | 
wards sink and occupy these hollows. ‘Thus acavity must have been formed on 
the surface, in place of a cone elevated on the point of eruption. I can thus un- | 
derstand the wonderfal sinkings presented by the crater of Rucvipichincha, and | 
» green lake of the solfatara of ‘Tuqueres, of which I have given, in ano- | 





yas 


also t 
ther memoir, a full description. 

{ consider, then, the formation of the trachytic cones of the Cordilleras as | 
posterior to the elevation of the mass of the Andes. But these cones are not 
In the neighbourhood of | 
the highest peaks, namely, those of Cayambé, Antisana, and Chimborazo, small | 
mountains are to be observed, consisting of masses of rock of a newer descrip- 
tion, and differing distinctly from the usual trachyte. 


the newest elevations which occur in these mountains. 


It is black. porphyritic, 
and its basis, which includes crystals of glassy felspar, is coloured by augite; 
the crystals of felspar are rather rare, and the mass has often the air of a basalt ; 
but I have never seen vlivine in it. Sometimes this rock is compact and ar- 
ranged in prisms; sometimes filled with holes like scoria. One would then be | 
inclined to regard it as lava, if it covered considerable spaces; but it occurs | 
always in fragments, which rarely have the size of a fist. This rock is evidently ; 
of very recent origin. . At Chorrera de Pisque, near Ibarra, there is a beautiful | 
colonnade, reposing on alluvium; oa the estate of Lysco, this substance, in the 
condition of fragments, has formed a passage for itself throuch the trachyte, | 
‘ h has been elevated by ite agency. I: is there where Humboldt believed 
he saw a stream of lava, (couléc,) which had issued from Antisana. In another 
memoir I have explained the reasons which have induced me to differ from the 
opinion of my illustrious friend. ‘The extinct volcano of Calpi 


. pl, placed at the 
foot of Chimborazo, also consists of this kind of basalt. We visited it on our | 
return from Rio-Bamba. 


i 


















In the midst of the sand which covers the whole plain of Rio-Bamba, there is 
a hill of a dark colour, called the Jana-urcu (the black mountain) 

At the lower part of this hill trachyte projects through the sand; jt is of the 
seme nature as that on which, at some distance Chimborazo rests. This tra- | 
clryte seems to have been thoroughly shattered ; it is full of clefts and fissures 
in all directions. The acc.ivity of the Jana-urcu, towards Calpi, consists of | 
smaii tragrnentsof the black rock, whose heaping together completely reminds 
one o the sto e-eruption of Lysco Tt appears, indeed, that this eruption of | 
the Jana-ucr ox piace after the deposition of the sand which covers the | 
plain; for in the vicinity of the volcano the ground is covered with black scoria- 
ceous stones 


Our guides, Indians from Calpi, conducted us to a cleft, where the sound of a 
subterranean waterfall, was distinctly heard ; and, judging from the loudness of 
the noise, the mass of water must be considerable. 

The unproductiveness of 
surprised me 


lasked u 


the soil, from Latacunga to Rio-Bamba, has often 


calf . he a! - ¢ , 

elf why the glaciers of the high mou itains, which tower above 
aint lie? ) - ce rice . 

shis distri t, do not give ri ‘0 humerous stream: However, the dryness of | 
tuis plateau is inerely superiicial , it is certain that the water of these mountains 


the loose earth, and then circulates to a greater or less depth in the 








nterio Ihe subterr anean waterfall of Jana-ueru is a proof of this, and fur- 
ther proofs are aflorded by the wells, often very abunda it, which are to be seen 
en - g the deep ravines which furrow alluvial district of this 
piateau | 
lo >» Latac za, between that town and Cotopaxi, there isa well, which 

was for ’ few metres under the surface, du: n excavation made in the pu 
S * : ~ MVaWwle £840UD Alba bal 7 


| commands of the emir in person, but sent several of his adherents. 
| tion, and the circumstance of his having sent his family across the straits to 


\ Oppas has been taken prisoner in battle by the insurgé 


* He has been a traitor to his own countrymen,” said he, “ how can we 


A sudden insurrection of the christians who had taken refuge in the Austrian 
mountains, quickened his suspicions and inspired him with fears of some dan- 
gerous conspiracy against his power.—In the height of his anxiety, he bethought 
him of an Arabian sage, named Yuza, who had accompanied him from Africa. 
This son of science was withered in form, and looked as if he had outlived the 
usual term of mortal life. 
he had collected the knowledge and experience of ages; being skilled in as- 
trology, and, it is said, in necromancy, and possessing the marvellous gift of 
prophecy ordivination. ‘To this expounder of mysteries Alahor applied to learn 
whether any secret treason menaced his safety. 

The astrologer listened with deep attention, and overwhelming brow, to all the 
surmises and suspicions of the emir, then shut himself up to consult his books 
and commune with those supernatural intelligences subservient to his wisdom. 
At an appointed hour the emir sought him in his cell. It was filled with the 
smoke of perfumes; squares and circles and various diagrams were descried 
upon the floor, and the astrologer was poring over a scroll of parchment, covered 
with cabalistic characters. He received Alahor with a gloomy and sinister as- 
pect; pretending to have discovered fearful portents in the heavens, and to 
have had strange dreams and mystic visions. 

““O emir,” said he, ‘*beon your guard! treason is around you and in your 
path ; your life is in peril—Beware of Count Julian and his family. 

“ Enough*” said the emir. ‘ They shall all die! 
shall die !” 

He forthwith sent a summons to Count Julian to attend him in Cordova. ‘The 
messenger found him plunged into affliction for the recent death of his daughter. 
The count excused himself, on account of this misfortune, from obeying the 


Parents and children—all 


His hesita- 


Africa, were constructed by the jealous mind of the emir into proofs of guilt. 
He no longer doubted his being concerned in the recent insurrections, and that he 
had sent his family away, preparatory to an attempt, by force of arms, to subvert 
the moslem domination. Inhis fury he put to death Riseburto and Evan, the 
nephews of Bishop Oppas, and sons of the former king, Witaza, suspecting them 
of taking part in the treason. Thus <id they expiate their treachery to their 
country in the fatal battle of the Guadalete. 

Alahor next hastened to Carthagena to seize upon Count Julian. 
were 


So rapid 
his movements that the count had barely time to escape with fifteen ca- 





replied, ** My son is with the dead.” 

**Countess,” said the emir, “I am not to be deceived; tell me where you 
have concealed the boy, or tortures shall wring from you the secret.” 

** Emir,” replied the countess, ** may the greatest torments be my portion, both 
here and hereafter, if what I speak be not the truth. My darling child lies 
buried with the dead.” 

The emir was confounded by the solemnity of her words; but the withered 
astrologer Yuza, who stood by his side regarding the countess from beneath his 


| bushed eyebrows, perceived trouble in her countenance and equivocation in her 


words. 
child.” 


Ile ordered strict search to be made by the soldiery, and he obliged the countess 
to be always present. When they came to the chapel, her cheek turned pale 


and her lip quivered. “ ‘This,’ said the subtle astrologer, “is the place of con- 
cealment !” 


* Leave this to me,” whispered he to Alahor, “I will produce the 


‘The search throughout the chapel, however, was equally vain, and the sol- 
diers were about to depart, when Yuza remarked a slight gleam of joy in the eye 
of the countess. ‘ We are leaving our prey behind,” thought he, “‘ the countess 


| Is exulting.”’ 


arms in the service of the moslems ; but his deepest suspicions fell upon Count | 
Julian. 
in this manner, I think, Cotopaxi, | be sure that he will not prove traitor to ust” 


In the course of his studies and travels in the east, | 


He now called to mind the words of her asseveration, that her child was with 
the dead. ‘Turning suddenly to the soldiers he ordered them to search the 
sepulchres. “If you find him not,” said he, ** draw forth the bones of that wanton 
Cava, that they may be burnt, and the ashes scattered to the winds.” 

The soldiers searched among the tombs, and found that of Florinda partly 
open. Within lay the boy in the sound sleep of childhood, and one of the sol- 
diers took him gently in his arms to bear him to the emir. 

When the countess beheld that her child was discovered, she rushed into the 


| presence of Alahor, and forgetting all her pride, threw herself upun her knees 
The Countess Frandina abandoned this scene of woe, and returned to Cueta, 
voleanie cones, are of the same mineralogical nature as the rock which is their | accompanied by her infant son. 


before him. 

‘*Mercy! Mercy!” cried she in piercing accents, “ mercy on my son—my 
only child! Omir! listen to a mother’s prayers, and my lips shall kiss thy 
feet. As thou art merciful to him so may the most high God have mercy upon 
thee, and heap blessings on thy hard.” 

‘* Bear that frantic woman hence,” said the emir, “ but guard her well.” 

The countess was dragged away by the suldiery without regard to her struggles 
and her cries, and confined in a dungeon of the citadel. 

The child was now brought tothe emir. He had been awakened by the tu- 
mult, but gazed fearlessly on the stern countenances of the soldiers. Had the 
heart of the emir been capable of pity, it would have been touched by the tender 
youth and innocent beauty of the child; but his heart was as the nether mill- 
stone, and he was bent upon the destruction of the whole family of Julian. 
Calling to him the astrologer, he gave the child into his eharge with a secret 
command. ‘The withered son of the desert took the boy by the hand, and led 
him up the winding staircase of a tower. When they reached the summit Yuza 
placed him on the battlements. 

‘Cling not to me, my child,” said he, ‘there is no danger.” 
fear not,”’ said the undaunted boy, * yet itis a wondrous height !” 

The child looked around with delighted eyes. ‘The breeze blew his curling 


“ Father, I 


_ locks from about his face, and his cheeks glowed at the boundless prospect ; for 


the tower was reared upon that lofty promonotory on which Hercules founded 
one of his pillars. ‘The surges of the sea were heard far below, beating upon 
the rocks, the sea gull screamed and wheeled about the foundations of the 
tower, and the sails of lofty carraccas were as mere specks on the deep. 

** Dost thou know yonder land beyond the blue water?” said Yuza. 

‘“‘It is Spain,” replied the boy, ** it is the land of my father and my mother.” 

“Then stretch forth thy hands and bless it, my child,” said the astrologer. 

The boy let go his hold of the wall, and, as he stretched forth his hands, the 
aged son of Ishmael, exerting all the strength of his withered limbs, suddenly 
pushed him over the battlements. He fell headlong from the top of that tall 


| tower, and not a bone of his tender frame but was crushed upon the rocks be- 


,; Which has brought roin upon yourselves and upon your country.” 


valiers, with whom he took refuge in the strong castle of Marcuello, among the | 


mountains of Arragon. The emir, enraged to be disappointed of his prey, em- 


| barked at Carthagena and erossed the straits to Ceuta, to make captives of the 


Countess Frandina and her son 
Now so it happened, that the countess Frandina was scated late at night in 


neath. 

Alahor came to the foot of the winding stairs. 

“Ts the boy safe?” cried he. 

** Ho is safe,’ replied Yuza; ‘come and beheld the truth with thine own 
eyes.” 

The emir ascended the tower and looked over the battlements, and beheld the 
body of the child, a shapeless mass, on the rocks far below, and the sea-gulls 
hovering about it, and he gave orders that it should be thrown into the sea, which 
was done. 

On the following morning, the countess was led forth from her dungeon into 
the public square. She knew of the death of her child, and that her own death 
was at hand, but she neither wept nor supplicated. Her hair was dishevelled, 
her eyes were haggard with watching, and her cheek was as the monumental 
stone, but there were the remains of commanding beauty in her countenance, 
and the majesty of her presence awed even the rabble into respect. 

A multitude of christian prisoners were then brought forth ; and Alahor cried 
out—* Behold the wife of Count Julian ; behold one of that traitorous family 
And he 
ordered that they should stone her to death. But the christians drew back with 
horror from the deed, and said—* In the hand of God is vengeance, let not her 
blood be upon our heads.” Upon this the emir swore with horrid imprecations 


| that whoever of the captives refused should himself be stoned to death. So 


her chamber in the citadel of Ceuta, which stands on a lofty rock, overlooking | 


the sea. She was revolving in gloomy thought the late disasters of her family, 
when she heard a mournful noise .like that of the sea breeze moaning about the 
castle walls 

: She advanced to embrace hii, but he forbad her 
with a motion of his hand, and she observed that he was ghastly pale, and that 
his eyes glared as with lambent flames. : 

* Touch me not, sister,” said he, with a mournful voice, “lest thou be con- 
sumed by the fire which rages within me. Guard well thy son, for blood hounds 
are uponhis track. His innocence might have secured him the protection of 
heaven, but our crimes have involved him in our common ruin.” 


He ceased 
to speak and was no longer to be seen 


. His coming and going were alike without 
noise, and the door of the chamber remained fast bolted. 
On the following morning a messenger arrived with tidings that the Bishop 
| 


I 


Raising her eyes, she beheld her brother, the Bishop Oppas, at ! 
| the entrance of the chamber. 


| the cruel order was executed, and the Countess Frandina perished by the hands 


of her countrymen. Having thus accomplished this barbarous errand, the emir 
embarked for Spain, and ordered the citadel of Ceuta to be set on fire, and 
crossed the straights at night by the light of its towering flames. 

The death of Count Julian, which took place not long after, closed the tragic 
story of his family. How he died, remains involved in doubt. Some assert that 
the cruel Alahor pursued him to his retreat among the mountains, and, having 
taken him prisoner, beheaded him; others that the Moors confined him in a dun- 
geon, and put an end to his life with lingering torments; while others affirm 
that the tower of the castle of Marcuello, near Huesca, in Arragon, in which 
he took refuge, fell on him and crushed him to pieces. All agree that his jatter 
end was miserable in the extreme, and his death viclent. The curse of heaven, 
which had thus pursued him to the grave, was extended to the very place w hich 
had given him shelter; for we are told that the castle is 10 longer inhabited on 
account of the strange and horrible noises that are heard in it; and that visions 


’ 1 ha t uv 
of armed men are seen above it in the air; which are supposed to be the trouble 


it christians of the Astu- spirits of the apostate christians who favoured the cause of the traitor. 
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r times a stone sepulchre was shown, outside of the chapel of the | Bill, which, withou i i inci i j i i i ’ 

Pon tay the tomb of Count Julian ; but the traveller and the HP ae avoided | the liberal section of the red Lg ng eyo Gi iswuas’ wees P or ayrne ong Pe spe Mende of ym Cee ugh eur # a 

it, or bestowed upon it a malediction ; and the name of Julian has remained a therefore, hope that both Houses will enter into the forthcoming discussion in a itlgheienhsagtngtine - « -abatyrmbaiyrm 

bye-word and a scorn in the land for the warning of all generations. Such ever conciliatory rational manner, and that all violence and irritation may be avoided peace, there will be no want of support among the wise and patriotic of all 
be the lot of him who betrays his country. The Liberal Members of the House ‘of Commons will, no doubt, feel it to be | Parties. 

Here en d the legends of o- conquest af San. their bounden duty to attend on this occasion, and let their grouse enjoy a jubi- By the same arrival we are enabled to ascertain the progress of the Irish Church 

Written in the Alhambra, June 10, 1829. lee, till they are assured that the principle of the Billis safe. We agree with | Bill in the House of Lords. Two great divisions took place in committee: the 

the Times in wishing that the leading Conservative Members may also be present. | firrt was on the question of re-opening the compositions—that is, for cancelling 


—_—. 
Katperial Parliament, , It is well known that Sir R. Pee! heartily disapproves of much of the late con- 


| } ‘ 
| ig of the Peers ; and it is the duty of the Right Hon. Baronet, occupying, as all the contracts and compromises heretofore made between the tithe, payers 
CORPORATION BILL. oe ertesly does, a very high station in the country, to attend in his place in and tithe owners, under sanctionof former acts. of Parliament. ‘The gross in- 
louse of Lords, Aug. 28 ne wo a ye ommons, and to show to the Peers that he will not abet them in | justice and bad faith of this proposition was so apparent, that it was expunged by a 
Viscount MELBOURNE moved that this bill be read a third time. m subversive mg $ end Wet 1 they be unwise enough to insist on alterations | yote of 126 to 35, nearly four toone! The second division was on the celebrated 
ree Kari of WINCHILSEA moved a "ae of the principle of the bill, they need not look, in the coming «trife, 5 iad : : 38 to 41! Ye 
The Earl o “ An § an amendment that the bill be read a | for support from any great party in the House of Commons appropriation clause, and was rejected by a vote of 138 to 41: Yet my Lord 
third time this day six months. The House divided, when there appeared—For | ‘ Melbourne still continued his fatherly attentions to the measure. We cannot, 








a , | —>—- 
the third reading, 69 ; for the amendment, that it be read that day six months, 5; | with uur : c + he’ probable result of thi 
majority for passing the bill, 64. On the question that the bill do pass, some | Suntmary. Suen aternintion, aeenees eR OES OF P as 
yerbal amendments were proposed and adopted, and the bill was passed. be measure. 





House of Commons, Aug. 28. A Turkish Idler.—I amused myself in observing the still life of a tailor’s shop POSTSCRIPT.—Since the + was written the Britannia has arrived from 
On the amendmended Bill being brought down from the House of Lords, the | opposite, which appeared to be the favourite lounge of all the idlers of the town. Liverpool, and the accounts by her confirm the view of pubSc affairs above 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose for the purpose of moving, not The master and three journeymen were seated in the Turkish fashion, which | taken. The following, from the London Courier, 3Ist August, government 
that the amendments only be printed, according to the usual course, but that the | tailors have adopted in every age andclime. Three visitors took their seats also paper, are important as coming from that quarter. ‘The threat of withholding 
whole bill, as amended be printed ; and said, that was the only way in which the | on the board, smoking their long pipes, and looking on with prfound gravity at ‘ 9 
measure—a hew measure in some respects, and certainly one requiring full con- | the perpetual passing and repassing of the needles and threads through the 
sideration—could be discussed. He trusted that that arrangement would be ack 
productive of no serious delay, as he expected that copies of the measure would | trousers. Nota word escaped any of the party. A voluptuous, well-dressed, | ministration, has been ope of the most humerons ever known. It bes bardly 
be in the hands of Members by Monday next, when it would, he proposed, be | fine-looking man, with a long gold-headed cane balanced in one hand and his | Yet Seperated. Many Members who bad just arrived from the eountry were 
taken into consideration. At all events it was extremely desirable that they should | immence pipe in the other, next made his appearance. He could not go by the ro” 
| 
| 





the supplies we hear nothing more of. Funds stood at 90 1-8. 
cloth, which was destined in due season to become a waistcoat ora pair of The Meeting of the: metiiors of Wie Hotes of Commous tlendly te the Ad- 


have it before them in a complete state, for the purpose of well considering a | shop without “looking in.” Kindling his pipe, he also took his station on the | ___! Be Proceedings have been precisely what we antibipated, firm but concilatory, 
measure which had attracted more attention within that House, and, indeed, had | board, and while his charge of tobacco lasted, seemed the happiest of mortals. and will we are sure prove satisfactory to the country. 

excited more interest out of that House, than any piece of legislation which, | When the last puff expired, he quitted his seat, walked down the street, paid a | ,, Lord John Russell stated the object of the meeting and was followed by Lord 
since the passing of the Reform Bill, had been propounded. [Loud cries of hear, | Visit toa tinman, smoked another pipe, came back, sat down again in the tailor’s | Esrington, Bir Ri’. Perguscn, 7 ren ae Hame, Mr. Wilke, Mr. Len- 
hear.] Such being tbe case, he trusted that he might take the liberty of ear- | shop, where he found the whole party undisturbed, filled his pipe, exhausted it, | canbe Pon oepanl. Mr, Grote, and by Mr. O'Connell, whose speech was of the 
nestly recommending Hon. Gentlemen not to enter, at the present moment, into | and then seemed fairly ata loss to know what he was next to’do. He luoked | and etaier-ntte? Member : 

any discussion, which could not be productive of the least possible good, and | up the street, down the street, went out, came back, stood a few minutes at the Lord John Russell animadverted on the extraordinary course followed by the 
which could be only in anticipation of that most serious discussion which must | door in a state of listlessness, within a degree of petrifaction, and, at length, | Lords, in hearing Counsel and taking evidence, but he was decidedly of opinion 
take place when the bill was in their hands aéer being printed—f[loud cheers]— | resolutely disappearaed.—Quin’s Steam Voyage down the Danube. | that the Commons should, notwithstanding, Considér the amendments deliberate: 
when they caine not only to express Opinions, but to proceed to a decision upon | Advantage of Living in the West Indice.—Avd r ows, i | ly, and agree to all of them not inconsistent with the object and principles on 
he subject. He trusted, he would again say, that the decision being one of |: ty cay anicnt se ie eat Lndtes.—And old lieutenant in the 25th (that which the Bill was founded. 

pote. st and mag ‘ ie, the House would hink peri he "| 18 to say, ancient in the military sense, having been a “sub” of some nineteen | We understand that the meeting was disposed to agree to most of the amend- 
such interest * magnitude, t rd per woul begs think he was acting in any | years’ standing) used to give me a reason for his attatchment to the West Indies, | ments of the Lords, with the e 4 tion of those sanctioning the election of 
shape improperly or unbecomingly, as one of those most friendly to the bill as it | in which that corps for the last half century has been al «i “By | meth 4 “ Pe Se ee ne ora mh * 
was sent from that House, if he took the liberty of earnestly entreating them to ; - entury has been almost a fixture. y | Aldermen and Town Clérks for life, the continuance of Justices of Peace for 


postpone at present a discussion which could lead to no good result, and which | Jove, it’s a beautiful place, for you're always thristy, and there's plenty to drink.’ | life, the division of burghs into wards, as specified in the amended bill, and de- 


might impede the fair, calm, and deliberate, but resolute [tremendous cheering] | Influence of Professions on Mortality.—There ave some curious facts respect- | priving Dissenters of their right to share in ecclesiastical patronage, and of their 

decision upon the subject. He would therefore move that the bill, as amended, | Ing the influence of professions on Mortality, collected by Dr. Casper, of Berlin, eligibility sath oonetl. ; . 4) } : 

be printed and taken into consideration on Monday next. | from which it appears, that * head work is more injurious than bodily labour ; Phere was a sieronee of opinion as to the retention of the qualification, 
Mr. HUME concurred with the Right Hon. Gentleman as to the propriety of | but that the combination of the two is the most wearing. A sedentary life, free | 5Ut We ate persuaded that this amendment will lead to no disagreement in the 

considering this, as weil as every other measure which came before them, calmly, | from all excesses, Is, on the contrary, the condition most favourable to life.” Of | ~~ er 

and with deliberation; but hoped that nothing which had fallen from him weuld | all professions, that of a physician, according to Dr. Casper, is the most life- | ng wards in Boroughs, unless where there Led 9,000 inhabitants. : 

be taken as holding out any idea of a hope that that House could accept, or for | Wearing ; while that of the divine occupies the other extreme of the scale, Of | I'he Aldermen to be chosen by the Council for six years, one half retiring 

one moment entertain, the bill in its existing state. He was against any such 100 divines, 42 reached 70 years of age and upwards—of 100 physicians, 24 only | every three years. . 3 

hope being fur one moment held out—against the supposition that they could for attained to that age. Of 1000 deaths, hetween the ages of 23 and 62 exclusive, a ss We Mhived from — of sous. ’ 4 “i 

an instant listen to the “ amendments,” as they were called, which had been | the years of greatest professional activity, there were—of physicians, 610—o/ 1e boundaries to be fixed by the Revising Barristers, but not till approved 

made in the measure, or as he should say, the alterations which had altogether divines, 345. a King ey Council. . x =" oe 

ruined it—{hear, hear]—which had rendered it such that they would be better |  Facetious Chambermaid.—“ Tell your mistress that I have torn the curtain,” 3 . ‘hat Mead Wethbe ce eo ee ous “es Sanenge ea 

without than with it. When, however, the copies of the amended bill should said a geutleman to a punning domestic of his lodging-house. ‘ Very well, sir ; ee cen Sa Seeeerere or. Cow Sawuue Ot Semereiee: 


‘ , ; The Lords will, it is cleé ave the mer yjecting the Bill, should it ulti- 
be before them, they would be able to weigh the extent of the evils which the | mistress will put it down as rent.’ | : ds ill, - — ar, have the merit of i a sug the Bill, rould it ulti 
; | mately be rejected after the communication which will be made to them by the 








bill had suffered? for his own part, he believed them to be such as rendered it | Ee Commons. But we trust they will now be guided by moderate and rational 
wholly impossible for the House to agree to ePaper ly. He enid, this mith - WEST INDIES. | counsels, and, in this view, are sincerely glad to learn that Sir Robert Peel is 
great regret, because they were then, on the 28th of August, seeing the last From the Bermudian of Sept 26, received at Mr. Gilpin’s reading room. We | now in town. 


remnant of the two great measures which had been the result of all their labours | Jearn that a tremendous hurricane occured sat Barbadoes onthe third ultimo. 


TY . , 
} —— - ' Time 1 hee ' 7 2me ‘ ee , t . : > news ) ‘rance 1s not ortar 
during that session. (Hear, hear.] ‘Time had been lost, excitement had been | The pier, a massive structure, which cost £30,000, sustained material injury. The news from France is apt important 


produced in the minds of the public, and a disappointment bitter in proportion | The theatre was shaken, and the east gable shattered, The ancient stone jail SPAIN.—The accounts from Spain in the French papers are of little interest 
had followed—which could not fail to be productive of the most serious conse- | was so much shattered that 73 out of 83 prisoners made an easy escape. P Don Carlos, according to the last accounts, was at Wsteila, and no action had 
quences. [Hear, -hear.] The Right Hon. Gentleman had recommended, per- During the hurricane a brig from Newfoundland, a Charleston schooner, brig taken place.—Courier, August 31. 

haps wisely, that there should be no discussion at that period upon the subject. | Hebe from London, 4 sloops and 6 mail boats disappeared—two of the latter Paris, August 29.—A letter from Madrid of the 19th states that the city re- 


mained tranquil, Several Deputies have been arrested. ‘The revolutionary 
leaders at Barcelona are alarmed at the landing of the foreign legion at Tarrago 
na, and some of the most viplent members of the junta have fled. ‘The news 
of the occupation of Portugaletta by the Carlists is not contfirmed.—Jessager. 


} 7 a sad , - hie nr > ans > . os ( rie) . m _ e . . 
All that he wished was to enter his protest against being supposed to yield, inthe | were known to be stranded, and the others were unheard of two days afterward 
smallest degree, to the propriety of the amendments in question. 


| In Bridgetown the streets were rendered almost impassable by the falling of 
After a few inaudible Is f Col. SIBTHORP, Mr. O'CONNELL | { ; buil ’ ‘ane * 
After a few inaudible words from Col. SIBTHORP, Mr. JON NE | small houses, out-buildings, trees and fences. In some instances the houses 
said that the peried was now come in which the public opinion could not be | were left entire, and thrown into the middle of the streets.’ 
trifled with—f[loud cheers]—in which the wants of this great country could not | Great damage was done to the barracks and pubhe buildings at the garrison of 
be looked at slightingly—and in which, if great organie questions aflecting the | St. Ann’s. The front gallery of the royal artillery barracks was blown down, 
constitution of the country came to be considered, the blame weuld fall on those | and the roof of the guard-house carried away ‘The massive gallery of the stone two publications now appear as one paper very much improved and enlarged, 
who had given rise te such a convulsive discussion—if he might use the ex- | barracks accupied by the twenty-fifth regiment, was torn off and dashed to pieces. under the name of * The Emigrant and Old Countryman,” and published every 
pression—and not on those who had endeavoured peaceably to amelivrate its | The rooff of the officers’ barracks, weighing from four to five and twenty tons, ; 





The Old Countryman newspaper has been united with the Lmigrant, and the 


yman is devoted 


| Wednesday at $3,per annum. The Emigrant and Old Cogptr 


institutions. —[ Renewed cheering. ] was taken off bodily, and capsized on the top of the adjoining building, tearing up 
: rr one . | 7? —— ’ ‘ 8 ’ » loeal « pate intelliaanne ae Oe — P Faloe 
— _ SLAVE 7 R ADE ; some or the solid brick pillars on which it rested. Every mill in the garrison the losal. and domeatis intelliganse. gt England, Helen A, Scotland, and: Walee, 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved the third reading of | was blown down and ruined. he colonial barracks at Gun-hill are totally and presents the best abstract of that kind of intelligence to be found on this 
the Slave Trade (Sardinia) Bill. destroyed. side of the Atlantic. The editorial department is confided to Mr. A. D. Pater- 


} IME observed, that the slave trade was at the present moment carried ’ was as akan i i : ce . i r ae saree , 

re <4 apr Hny cg - = h mn g. and he desired to } allie tie tehetion Ya if was ascertained that the sloop Tiumming Bird was lost, with her master, | son of this city, a gentleman well known for his abilities and general attainments 
on in Cuba, under the Spanish flag, and he desired to know whether the treaties | captain Fairbairn, and part of the crew. ‘The hull of a steamer was descried to 
with Spain which had cost this country upwards of 800,000 pounds, were to be | leeward, from Highgate. One life was lost on shore, and several wharfingers were 
enforced, or whether it was the intention of the Government to form new en- | driven to sea in an open boat 


gagements with tke Spanish Government for the entire suppression of the slave | - a aans_| No. 77 Cedar-st. near Broadway, to which place all communications (post paid,) 
Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9 a 94 per cent. prem, 


Copious supplies of London and Provincial journals are received by every 
regular packet, so that the latest news is always obtained. It is published at 


must be made. As the paper has a circulation of between five and six thousand, 
‘Bo rOuw it offers an excellent channel for Jand and other advertisements, applicable and 
ip Ue : . ar 1 
mrad emt & -) interesting to Emigrants and people from the old country generally. 
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trade ! 
Mr. ©. WOOD was sorry to say that the statement of the Hon. Member re- ; aRiep wn 
specting the existence of the siave trade in Cuba was correct, aud several cap- | cd akin 4Ai6b, 
tures of ships engaged in that traflic had recently been made. Negotiations, . uiooen : 
however, were at present going on with Spain for the purpose of efivcting a new 
treaty for the complete suppression of the slave trade. : : |< 
In reply to an observation of Mr. BUXTON, the CHANCELLOR of the | 
EXCHEQUER said, negotiations having the same object in view, were at | 
present pending between this Government and Portugal. 
The bill was then read a third time and passed, as was also the slave trade 














| Mr. Abbott and Miss Phillips continue to draw good houses. The tragedy 
of the King’s Fool has been well received, and has added much to Mr. Abbott’s 
professional reputation. 

The great Festival Benefit fot Mr. Placide goes on prosperously. A great 


By the Sully, from Havre, we have received accounts from London to the 
29th of August. 


The Parliamentary business is the only intelligence of importance from the see 
‘numberof tickets have been taken and the house will be a brilliant one. Among 


(Denmark) bill. | British metropolis, and we are rejoiced to find that it begins to wear a more se sbhenetinns to be biiehel. os lorstand that Mrs. Wood 7 , 
a tranquil and favourable aspect. ‘The Corporation Reform Bill having been sent | “"° * ractions te be ofored, we undppetang. thet Wise. Yea wel. pesto eam 


CORPORATION REFORM BILL partof Ophelia, at least that part of the tragedy in which the singing occurs—Mr. 


From the Tunes, August 28. 

The braggart nonsense about stopping, or rather diverting, the supplies, has 
been given up within the last four-and-twenty hours. We believe that Ministers _ 
have had the pradence, perhaps some still more creditable feeling, to muzzle upon | course, after a violent speech or two from Mr. Hume and Mr. O’Connell, was Wis have great pleasure in. cdaring. thatelineine astitie. 4 etter 
that point the curs who are daily barking away their reputation. Had such a agreed to, as will appear from a short Parliamentary abstract inserted in another | e have great pigee eu PS g ee owing article, from the Albany 

| Argus, respecting a very clever and improving actor :— 


back tothe Commons from the House of Lords. with numerous amendments, / ~ ; 
James Wallack taking the part of Hamlet. The fair vocalist once performed 


the former body, on motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, advised that the b K D | 
: ’ this part with Iwean at Vrury Lane, 
amendments be not hastily rejected, but taken up and calmly considered. ‘This ae PEN: WER & : Ys 
Mr. Hill “ the Yankee,” is about to commence an engagement at the Park.3 


villainous or insane proposal been concurred in by the advisers of the Crown, | column. The determination was generally approved out of doors, and we are 
the kingdom would have been convulsed from its centre to the remotest extre- 
mities—and the Whigs, with the eager approbation of all Independent men in Rivals, on Saturday evening, and more than justified the expectations of the ad- 
England, would have been at once expelled from office—and for ever. But there mirers as to his talent for old English comedy, It is difficult to say whether he 
ee , ’ ; Hi + ha ‘ J 

are symptoms, apparent to others besides ourselves, of a tendency in some offi- | a compromise might be brought about. It is true that the House of Commons | excels most in this or in the higher walks of the draine. but all must acknow- 


. * e 7m - “ lows was decidedly successful in the characte Si t ri ; 
glad to find that both the Chronicle and Times, the leading organs of the minis- Mr. Hows ter of Sir Anthony, in the 





terial and anti-ministerial parties, after a little mutual skirmishing, admitted that 


cial quarters to do that which would undoubtedly relieve the King’s Government | will not, indeed, cannot, with dignity, submit to all the amendments proposed by | ledge that for a nice sense of stage effect, added to no couimon advantages of 
ipon it by those who affect to person, propriety, and ease of deportment,; discrimination and taste, both as re- 





from a load of anticipated stigma, already heaped ' the other branch of the legislature ; it will tlerefore be necessary for the Lords 
» ite friends Muc sbeen said—much threatened—as to the resolution en- . 3 , , 
be its friends. Much has been said~ wg vabews oe ssa) a to abate some of their demands. One of these—that of life appointments for 
tertained by Ministers to throw out the Municipal Reform Bill, on its return to 
~ 1 
the House of Commons, by reason of the alterations which the Lords have 
thought fitting to effect init Upon the subject of one Chamber of the Legis- | think, be insisted on. Certainly a life appointment of any kind seems to be an | tion from Sir Anthony into the person of Eugene Aram, whose ‘dreain’ was 
lature choosing to volunteer a quartei with the other, and reject a measure 7” | anomaly in a measure which professes to he subject to the popular control. | given in such a way as to bring up the whole scene and circumstances of the 
toto because it has there undergone consid — — s, one Is ogee diy hat the new Bill intends to place the corporations under the management of | murder, with a \ “ ee “- a ret sap if ever . ns given to rt vo 
' ry . + gravity An individual who speaks, and, still more, ms ginary representation. e have heard bul One Opinion of his acting, and that 
to treat it with ordinary gravity. An indivic P ia smhig set, | the inhabitants generally, is admitted by all parties, and objected to by none ; the | y ; f  ‘wtiha ty 1 f pe. MI , gs 
who acts, from mere passion, seldom failsto repent it. A public assembiy act- ; ; / . is in conformity with our own, and we are satisfied that Mr. Hows has left an 
sepa ne ated - , leanne . .- = , c ave. nhs tnt . : : 
ing in a passion abandons its most sacred duties, and especially violates that so- | vice of the Bill is that it places the government of the towns and the manage- | impression which will always ensure hima gratifying reception on our boards. 
aS ‘ ss ‘ 4 5S il - ‘ . -4 i : : iz | ’ > 
lemn trust for the fulfilment of which it was invested with the oflice of a law- | ment of the funds in the hands of irresponsible pe rsons—that is to say, persons 


gards the meaning of lis author, and the costume and manners of his age, as 
, well as for versatility of talent for the general business of the stage, Mr. H. 
Alderman—appears particularly obnoxious to the liberals, and should not, we | pas fow ¢ juals. ‘This last and rare talent was attested in his abrupt transmigra- 


j 





giver. ‘The first question for an honest Member of the House of Commons to | elected from the lower orders of society, instead of the wealthy and intelligent The Magnolia. For 1836. Monson Bancroft. Broadway, New York. 


ask himself, when the Corporation Bill shail come again before him, is this :-— Had Lord Melbourne and his colleagues listened to the advice of Lord Stanley | ‘This is the first annual of the series of that aame; and for the beauty of its 
: ands. withot eking fort = : . 
“ Shall [ take this Bill as it stands, without making an effort to get it recon nbellishments, the care bestowed upon the style of getting it up, and the quality 


sidered by the other House of Parliament! It is not true that we have offered and Sir Robert Pee i and declared themselves in favour of meer capaeas _ fae \ ' Si at 1 } 
one word of objection to a conference between the Houses, entered upon in a | 4 property qualification for the corporate offices, the Bill would have been dis- of wr papers generally of which it is composed, we think it superior to any 
calm and statesman-like spirit, and with a bead fide and patriotic wish to go as | armed of its most obnoxious features, and met a very different reception | that has yet been produced on this side of the Atlantic. The number of plates 
far towards a mutual accommodation of differences as a conscientious regard among the Peers. ‘This pertinacity of the Ministers and the violence and | contained in the volume is thirteen : they are all executed by first rate American 
to the public welfare will on both sides permit. Lord Melbourne must, asaman} ; + igation used by their adherents alarmed and disgusted every reflecting | artists, from American paintings, and the papers are exclusively from authors 
i wee an a eadditi = sold a a —— pA = man inthe country. Hence it was that the leading Whig Peers withheld their sup- 

: ’ > > me P »vidence afforded 1@ Hulti il 
aaaaene ae Heese or Lorde, = te other hand, must, for the sake of | port from the cabinet, and Lord Melbourne found himeelf voting — a wretched 
the public peace, be no less destrous that the measure, with the greatest practi- | minority of 37, and these consisting almost entirely of office-holders and ex- 


cable amount of those corrections which their Lordships have bestowed upon it. pectants. Such a reception of the favourite measure of the cabinet could not 


who are natives or residents, of the: Umted States. The work has, therefore, 





claims to patronage of a peculiarly national order, and we doubt not that it will 
meet with the success it deserves. It has been produced under the editorial 
management of Mr. H.W. Herbert, whose literary talents are well known in this 


| 
} 


, : m3 v scinrocal feeling. we are : ; ¢ . ‘ . : ‘ 
should become the law of England. With this reciprocal feeling, we are of fail to open the eyes of its leader to his true position in the estimation of the | city, and some of the papers are from his own pen, 
: 1 ; aw he es brought ; : i , : ’ fe 
Opinion that a compromise may be easily brough about country, and his lordship has therefore wisely, although at the eleventh hour, | A Life of George Washington, in Latin Prose. By Francis Glass. A. M., of 
- , 1 . or ’ . 3 ? : 9 . , ’ ’ , ah 
rom th hronicie, Aug. 29. Sit ry J. M. RK olds. 3 ; arpers $35. 
ee 11 | thought proper to listen to the dictates of reason and moderation. He did not Ohio. Edited by J. M. Reynolds. New York: Harpers. 1835 


, P ne able asonable nofa . , oF 
We are glad to observe that there seems among able and reasonable men of Few works have caused a more lively sensation in the American worid of let- 


rt yossible, a daagerous crisis, of : . 
parties to be a growing disposition’to avert, if possible, a daag , , ian this piece of modern biography in on he learned tongues. " 
Withee where 5 sie a pretend to foresee the results. The article in the } rickety bantling, despoiled as it was of. its former features, and with Lamb-like | ters than this piece « fm graphy e of the learned tongues. The 


then abandon the Bill as he threatened he would, but continued to nurse the 





pc : and the Torv Peers | : an ’ mann f its being brought to light—the histor toget ymantic, of its 
Times of to-day is concocted in a conciliatory, wise spirit, and the Tory | ees | meekness sent it back to the House of Commons dressed in Conservative scala oe S ” it 7 Y, altogether r¢ | 
ry ’ - _ oe } “/ ‘ wv 
will do well to listen to the advice and to profit by the suggestions of by far the | idl lott talented and ill-fated author—the testimonials as to excellence which accompany 
= § aavit ; . : swaddling clothes. . 
pir mec , her he Conservative cause 5 t. fi literary n of the highest character f : judgment, ren- 
ablest a verful of the Journals attached to the Uc a — ts » mene : ‘ it, from literary men of the highest character for experience anid judgment, ren 
F ad most powerful i ¥y “1 ition to concede on the part of The absence of the packet of the Ist September, prevents us from tracing the | pt 2 i “ Tia eae 
or our parts, we are confident that any disposi - S } — = 1 oe is Bebe & | der it supererogatory to enlarge I irther upon its merits It ist mpi ibie that 
the ] : ‘nw feeling onthe part of the Commons. | Bill through its different phases, but we have been able to derive sufficient in- } rer we ; an dente. hits allel 
the Lords will be met by acorresponding feeling on the pa 1 thy mus at L ; } it may be taken up as aclass book in schools, which may be done with advan- 
he principle of the Bill must be preserv d entire Phere must, as respects | formation througli the medium Of the French papers, to Justify us in the suppo } tage to the rising generation in many respects. 
i + r . ” ? A AL, / rd f BD ? . ne s , hic . 1] y } 
them, be no fline ,noconcessions. ‘There must be n xy be - jor u )_| sition that a compromise will take place, and the Bill become a law which will | The Harpers have this week published Vols. 5 é& 6, 0f Mr. Pauldings works 
B imendimenis interfering wih the t ~~ os $ of . a a ‘kle about | be of real utility to the country. If Lord Melbourne, we repeat, had condescended | [hey consist of * Letters from the South, by a Northern M vhich were 
it if we get the kernel, we are not of the number of those who § of the | to adopta course of moderation in the first instance, he would have spared much | written about fifteen years ago, and attracted much attention at tha time. 
the husk. And provided any amendments may be made in the provisions oO} the to adopt: irse of moccratic! i ; } 
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ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF 
A HORSE. 

“The Three Perils of Man,” according to Hogg, are, “‘ Wine, Woman, and 
Witchcraft :” if the Shepherd had added Horse-flesh, it would have spoiled his 
alliteration, but inereased his credit for experience in the world’s way. For, 
certes, the pains and penalties incidental to the ownership of horses form a con- 
siderable item in the catalogue of the miseries of human life, and materially | 
deduct from the pleasures of riding and driving. * That noble and useful animal 
the horse,” as the spelling-boek puts it, has got into bad hands. What with 
roguish jockies, ignorant farriers, bad riders, and cruel drivers, no poor animal 
was worse beset. It is one consolation to reflect that much of the mischief is 
remediable, being traceable to sheer ignorance. The horse-dealer is cunning 
for lack of wisdom, and tries to make up for his ignorance by knavery : he looks 
infinitely mere knowing than he is. The clumsy blacksmith, who lames a horse 
in the shoeing, may be matched by the quack, who kills by the lingering process 
of pretended cure. As for the riders, if not one in ten that gets on the top of a | 
horse knows how to sit across him, it is not mach to be marvelled at that nine- 
teen in twenty are utterly ignorant of his powers, anatomy, and constitution. 
The Veterinary College, however, has already done something towards enlight- 
ening mankind upon the subject of the horse ; and by the time steam has super- 
seded horse labour, we may expect to know how to use the animal. 

To teach the tyro how to buy a horse, and how to keep him when bought— | 
and to expound, or rather define the laws of horse-dealing—are the objects of 
the very pleasant and useful little volume before us. Caveat Emptor, the 
author, is a lawyer, with a taste for jockeyship: ‘the saddle has been as familiar | 
to him as the sofa.” His knowledge of horse-flesh and of the tricks of dealers 
has been acquired by many years experience ; and is of that kind whieh is most | 
prized,—namely, it has been bought,—thongh at a cheaper rate than ordinary, | 
for he is enabled with some triumph to say, * I have had above a hundred horses 
in my stable during the last two-and-twenty years, and have not averaged a loss of 
three pounds on each.” From casualties, too he has been remarkably exempt ; for | 
he adds, * It is not less instructive to say, that, from a horse’s fault I have never 
broken a limb or strained a muscle.” These are prima facie proof of the quali- 
fications of Caveat Emptor to treat of his subject in the character of an intelli- | 
gent amateur of horseflesh ; and when to these is added his legal knowledge and | 
skill, no horse-owner or ** gentleman in search of a horse” need desire better. | 

Vur author commences with the narrative of his adventures at horse-auctions, | 
commission-stables, and with gentlemen. This part is written in a familiar and | 
animated style, with a vein of pleasant humour; and interspersed with sketches 
of the characters and tricks of horses and dealers, so graphic that the text has | 

furnished Cruikshank with a number of congenial subjects ready to his pencil. 
In discussing the good and bad qualities of the various cattle that come under 
his inspection, the author takes occasion to describe, concisely and perspicuously | 
the defects common to the horse, their causes and cure, touching incidentally | 
on the general treatment of the animal; and exposing the various manw@uvres | 
| 


practised upon the unwary, in selling horses. He concludes with a lucid expo- 
sition of the law of warranty; citing a great number of cases, and the opinions | 
of the Judges. Even in this, the driest part of the subject, the interest of the 
popular reader is kept up; while, for the professional man, the last hundred and | 
fifty pages contain such valuable legal matter as is nowhere else to be found in 
a collected form ; and we venture to say the law is not the worse for being con- 
veyed in a conversational manner. 

From such a mass of various information on the intricate subject of Horse- 
dealing. it is difficult to extract : 


but we give the results of our author's opinions | 

on one or two points, gleaned from different pages, as the best way of showing | 

the character of his information. 
HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 

Before setting out to buy a horse, determine what sort of a horse you want ; 
and in order to this, inform yourself honestly, whether you are a good or a bad 
rider, what is your weight, and what sort of work you want the horse to per- 
form: then fix vour ultimatum price, and keep within it. 

It is very inexpedient to buy a horse from a gentleman, and downright folly | 
to do so if that gentleman is your friend | 
*“ Whenever you see a horse advertised for sale, avoid him as you would a 
pestilence. If he is ‘a sweet goer,’ depend upon it you will be gently dropped 
into the sweetest kennel in St. Giles’s ; # heis * well suited for a charger,’ he 
is sure to cliarge a hay-stack and a park of artillery with equal determination ; 
if ‘he never shies or stumbles,’ the chances ate three to one that he is stone- , 
blind, or cannot quit a walk ; the ‘best horse in England’ is toa certainty the 
worst in London ; when ‘ parted with for no fault,’ it means that he is sold for 
a hundred ; if ‘the reasons will be satisfactorily explained,’ it may be taken for 
granted that the master has absconded, either for stealing him, or robbing his 
creditors; when ‘built like a castle,’ he will move like a church-steeple ; if 
‘equal to fifteen stone up to the fleetest hounds in England,’ depend upon it he 
never saw the tail of a hound in his life: if he is a ‘beautiful. stepper,’ you 
will find that he has the action of a peacock ; if a ‘liberal trial is allowed,’ be 
most especially careful—a deposit of half the price, but three times his value, 
will assuredly be required as security for your return ; and finally, whenever you 
see that he isthe ‘ property of a tradesman whv wants to exchange for a horse 
of less value for his business,’ of ‘a gentleman who has given up riding from ill 
health,’ or because * he is going abroad,’ of ‘a professional man whose avoca- 
tions call him from town,’ of ‘a person of respectability, who can be referred 
to,’ you may safely swear that he belongs to a systematic chaunter, who will 
swindle you both out of horse and money, and involve you in all the trouble, 
cost, and vexation, of an Old Bailey prosecution to boot. I have tried all 
these fellows; I have ferreted them out in all their holes and corners; I have 


| by ill-health to give up hunting,” among which will “assuredly” be found some 


| gentility is not the phrase; yet their cut is always ‘* shabby genteel.” 


accidental bargains oceasionally realized, though not more than twice in a thousand 
sales, and, above all, the self-increasing stimulus of competition, the jealous fear, 
lest the half-crown more of some less parsimonious bidder should make him the 
happy man, combine to induce a semi-intoxication of cupidity that leaves a novice 
no chance of escape without remorse. Avctions ought to have been put down 
at the same time with lotteries ; at all events, three purchases should qualify a 
man for Bedlam, without the aid of a commission of lunacy. I never bvt once 
bought at an auction without being cheated, and that only happened because the 
interest sold was of a nature so complicated and unusual that not a man in the 
room comprehended its real value. 
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the teeth of such combination, is obvious ; nor would it much me 
to employ one of these men as an agent: the chances are twenty to one tha; 
his opinion of a good horse would be far less fastidious than yours ; and, to » 
cure his fee, he would assuredly recommend some one in the sale: we - 
otherwise, he would run no better chance than a stranger, if his object ote 
discovered, and to conceal it would be difficult. Whether at a horse ae 


any other, set it down as a maxim, that an auctioneer cannot do otherwi 
: on ; wis 
ke: ** Tis my vocation, Hal.” © than 
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nd the matter 














There is, however, an essential difference between horse-auctions and all 
others ; it is not only the case,as I have elswhere observed, that no animals are | 
sent to them but such as it is morally impossible to sell elsewhere, but nineteen 
out of twenty of the buyers are biographically acquainted with the quadrupeds. 
Though horses of all descriptions are at times sold at every horse-auction in the 
metropolis, each yard hasits peculiar trade. 
field or turf, are the staple commodity at Tatersall’s. Machiners, as they are 
called, that is, post-horses, or stage-horses, are generally found at Dixon’s or 
Robinson’s. Morris's, better known as Aldridge’s, is well supplied with trades- 


| 


men’s hacks; and the bazaar is usually full of the most miscellaneous collection | 
of gentlemen's chargers, egually fit for the saddle or the stanhope, the park or | - 


the road! The motley crew who frequent these places are the same at every 
sale : and the bill of fare varies as little asthe guests. ‘ Very superior, well- | 
bred, short-legged, up-standing, fast, young, seasoned horses, the genuine pro- 
perty of a coach-proprietor reducing his stock,” or of “*a gentleman compelled 


excellent buggy-horses, and afew with grand action for a cabriolet,” and not a 
few * equal to sixteen stone up to any hounds.”’ Such are the prizes ; all are 
warranted sound, quiet in harness, and free from vice! It is a pity that such 
valuable animals should be so little appreciated ; but it is by no means for want 
of competent judges. 
The first spectacle that meets the eye of a novice is a collection of lunbering, | 
antiquated, broken-springed, one-horse carts, congregated round the gateway of 
the yard, guarded by ragged boys, old harness dealers, saddle-coblers, and stick- 
merchants. Groups of this description extend from the gateway to the next gin- 
shop; and a sure indication that a horse-sale is going on in the neighbourhood. 
You may safely elbow your way through them; the frequenters of the place 
rarely have eneugh in their pockets to make it a haunt for common thieves , 


| works are republished by the subscriber, in a style not interior to t 


| value and importance, 


Sporting horses, whether forthe | 





gh Review, the For, 
-——These invaluable 
he European 


eign Quarterly Review and the Westminister Review 


editions, and at just one-fourth of the price it will cost to import them 


ae : 
| cation is undoubtedly the cheapest and best that has ever been attempte he publi- 


d, and it af. 


fords the publisher a pleasure to say it meets with patronage commensurate with it 
$ 


New editions of several of the back numbers have alre; 
»een culled for, and most of the others are nearly out of print. These fects eady 
presumed, will be taken by the public as a proof of the estimation in which the } Ng 
lication is held by those best acquainted with its merits, and as the best posaihs 
guaranty of its continuance. Terms, for the London. Edinburgh, Foreign and W. ~g 
minster Quarterly Review, $8 per annum. For three of them, $7. For two > 
and for one only three dollars per annum. THEODORE FOSTER. $5, 
Oct. 10, 1t.] 26 Pine vt. 
IXTH YEAR OF THE LADY'S BOOK, or Piuladelphia Monthly Magana> 
of Literature and Fashions.—The Ladies’ Book was tie first publication; 
this country to introduce and perfect a taste for Colored Plates of the Fashions - cot 
the universal popularity which the book obtained, with the aid of these beautiful ne 
costly embellishments, although they appeared every quarter only, was unprecedent 
ed and unexampled. The publisher, emboldened by his long experience, and a 
success which has crowned his former’efforts to signalize his work, intends, with the 
coming volumes, to introduce a'ternately every other month, in the course of the 
year, six splendid Plates of the Fashions, superbly colored. “he engravings will ~ 
copied from Or1GINAL designs, prepared expressly for that purpose ; thereby * tate 
ing the patrons of the work with correct and constant information of the latest and 
most approved styles for ladies’ dresses, as they come out. This arrangement will 
materially advance the value and beauty of his work ; and although it will add i 
siderably to the publisher’s present heavy outlays, he trusts with confidence to the 
liberality of a discerning public for future remuneration, corresponding with his a 
ertions and unrelaxing efforts to keep pace with the rapid progress of the improve. 
ments of the age. ‘The following is the order which will be adopted for the embellish. 
ments of the Lady’s Book for 1836, viz: January, March, May, July, September 
November, superb Engravings of the prevailing Fashions, elegantly colored. ’ 








and, if such an interloper dared show himself, he would infallibly be horse- 
whipped within an inch of his life, for the “ credit of the trade.” Your danger 
is far greater than losing pocket-money or handkerchief. [I wonder that Hogarth 


’ , } Wit 
the June and December numbers will be furnished appropriately engraved title Mog 
and a general table of contents for each volume. February, April, June, pany 

> 


October, December, fine steel Engraving, illustrating a variety of interesting subjects 


| Besides, every number will be enriched with a plate from the Portrait Gallery 
ry Pal 


containing the likenesses of two distinguished individuals. In addition vo whic 
° y 


| 
never sketched a horse-auction, but, perhaps, they were unknown in his days : the | other and various engravings will] be regularly added—with two pages of popular my. 
|? 


characters would be worthy of his pencil:—some collected in a corner, some 
mounted on the top of a coach on sale, and others lounging near the stand! 
huddled together in detached bodies of half a score, are seen fellows, such as you 
might take at random from the next row of hackney-coaches. ‘Their dress is as 
varied as the colour of their carriages, yet with a dash of esprit de corps. imme- 
diately perceptible to the practised eye. One is equipped in a post-boy’s coat, 
reaching to the ancles, with some half-a-dozen pearl buttons scattered at unequal 
intervals down the Jappels; a whity-brown castor. jauntily covering one side of 
the head, with an orange handkerchief transferred to supply the band, complete 
the jockey out of place. Another, in a long, loose fustian jacket, out at elbows, 
buttonless and colourless, overlapping brown corded breeches, that adhere to his 


person without the aid of braces, by some chemical affinity as yet unknown to | 


philosophy, bears the marks of annual migration from the stable yard to New- 
gate, and back again to summer quarters at Epsom or Newmarket ;—boots, that 


| once had tops, approach within six inches of the knee, disclosing stockings that 


once were white. A third, of more aspiring pretensions, struts in the cast-off 
green frock and light leathers of Sir John’s whipper-in; a withered nosegay in 
his button-hole, and a dusky, tattered belcher round bis neck. Patched stable 
jackets, rough great coats, and, here and there, a butcher's or farrier’s apron, de- 
note more or less, the wearer’s habitual pursuit; but all are alike marked by 
certain characteristics of the sporting tribe ;—one hand is employed in sounding 
the emptiness of the coat or breeches pocket,—while the other armed with a 
whip, or sinall ash switch, sometimes applies it to the owner's boot, or horse's 
flank, and at others, presses it, in profound meditation, against the lips or fore- 
head; a spur, of formidable length, adorns one heel: and all, without exception, 
have the hat elevated, with a semi-cock, and the two lowest buttons of the coat 
or waistcoat unbuttoned. Such are your competitors at every horse-sale ; now 
and then a stray gentleman, or one in the garb of a gentleman, may be seer. 
threading his way through the dirty mob ; especially at ‘Tattersall’s, on the sale 
of aracing or hunting stud; on these state occasions, they, in fact, constitute 
the mob. It is some small comfort to find oneself in clean society, but, as 
regards all substantial points, the novice is as safely mixed with the one herd as 
the other. I must not omit the auctioner; but description is difficult. Shabby 
Were 
the coat made by the Stultz, andthe boots by Hoby, there is an indescribable 
peculiarity in the wear of the habiliments, that marks, not the gentleman but the 
tolerated associate of soi-disant gentility ;—a vulgar would-be equality, recog- 
nized on the turf, and scouted elsewhere ;—a ‘one of us’ pretension, coun- 
tenanced at Newmarket, half acknowledged at Melton, but spurned within the 

purlieus of St. James's; a salutation of professional familiarity in the field is no 

security against a place at the second table in Grosvenor-square ; and the con- 
sciousness of this gives these indespensable patrons of horse-flesh a sort of mock 

importance, on the strength of which they court the gay, quiz the stranger, and 

rule the canaille. These men, too, have the peculiar traits of their calling ; 


run them to earth scores of times ; I have detected them buying a blemished or Svery and humour contend for mastery in their faces. The quick, yet wan- 
a stolen horse for ten pounds to-day, and selling it clipped for fifty to-morrow— | dering eye, the elevation of one angie of the mouth, not quite neutralized by the 
starving a poor famished wretch without water for a week, that it might drink | depression of the other; the half-raised eyebrow, and slightly protruding tongue, 


itself into a dropsy, so as to * show a good barrel’ at the next sale-day ; or. as | 


well set off by a gentle inclination of the head to catch a reluctant bidding, 


you have already seen, subduing, by protracted torment, into deceitful quiet, a | St@mp the successful horse auctioneer, so that you might recognize him among 


horse so vicious as to endanger the life of his rider and all around him. Their 


ten thousand. 
minor villanies are so numerous as to make description of them impossible ; | abitual carousing, and the portrait is complete 


And acomplexion half bronzed by weather, but glowing with 
Wine or spirits will produce 


and in these, aided by their grooms. some seif-called ‘gentlemen’ do not dis- | the jovial tint, according to the caste of his daily customers. 


dain to share. I have known men not ashamed to boast of their ingenuity in | 


tricks very nearly allied to swindling—cauterizing the teeth to conceal age, sur- 
feiting a horse with unwhulesome food, staining a blemished knee, or clipping a 
horse just condemned at the College to prevent recognition.” 

The author has arrived at the conclusion that there are but two tolerably se- 
cure modes of obtaining a good hack for the saddle. ‘The first, and by far the 
best, for a nan who has time and judgment, is to visit the breeding counties, | 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire especially, and, by the introduction to some respecta- 
ble farmer, to choose for himself. If he have not opportunity, and distrusts his 
own judgment, the alternate is to trust to the charecter and judgmzut of any of 
our principal dealers ;" 


* many of whom, we learn, are respectable men, and 
when confided in may be relied on. 


UNSOUNDNESS. 

In a horse-dealer’s estimation, unsoundness does not and cannot exist: in a 
farrier’s judgment, every horse in the creation is unsound—unless the seller is 
his customer 

‘Every man, I believe, is pleased with a new horse for the first four-and- 
twenty hours, on the same principle that every child is pleased with a new toy; 
and like the child who throws away the toy the moment it fails to answer ex- | 
pectation, the buyer believes bis purchase to be worthless, the instant he detects 
a fault. This is a serious mistake. ‘There is not one horse in a hundred that 
is in every sense sound. ‘There is an important distinction between soundness 
in its legal sense, and in its popular acceptation. A lawyer will tell you that | 
every horse is sound that is not diseased, or menaced with disease, to a degree 
that incapacitates him for fair and serviceabie exertion in that labour for which 
he is sold. A veterinary surgeon will declare a horse unsound, that has any 
symptoms of past, present, or future infirmity. A dealer, or his ostler. will 
vouch for the soundness of every animal that can place one foot before the | 
other, or manage to stand upon all four. ‘1 . . ‘ 

** My first advice is not to be too prompt in returning a defective horse. 
Slight faults, or even doubtful indications of disease, should not be conclusive. 

No horse is without a fault of some kind, and yet there are not many that ab- 

utely incapacitate him for work. A horse may refuse to canter, and yet be | 
peasant and speedy in his trot; he may even blunder with a new 


rienced 


and inexpe- 
rider, and ultimately prove sure-fouted, when better accustomed to the 


Sin ee . 

= i tany will swerve and shy when they find themselves unsteadily mount- 
G, and afterwards prove perfectly docile. Some animals of delicat« stomachs, 
ae y tempers, will refuse their corn when they come into a strange stable 
others will } 


‘ti de sullen when introduced to a new face, or unmanageable when 
groomed by an unwonted hand: all these are temporary inconveniences, and far 
from conclusive against the value or usefulness of the horse. 

re renal tin pe te ts take alarm at the frolics of their horse when first mount- 
ec; Forgetting. that in all probability, he has been fed up into high condition 
for sale, and had no work for a month past, beyond his daily exercise. It is 
not a fortnight since | mounted a mare that almost kicked down the stable-door 
as soon as i crossed her. She carried me very quietly for an hour afterwards, 
and I wi disposed to complain of a want of spirit, than an excess of it.” 


Ss more 


: NDON HORSE AUCTIONS 
Lefore I advert to the very difficult s yect of warranty, I think a word or two 
out of place. ‘There is something particularly 
10 ‘tion; though the most deceitful of al! markets, the purchaser 
in being deceived. It partakes of the excitement of the gaming- 
e most sober Pp ople speculate m the sale-room without compunction ; 
i ¥yt at the auctioneer may speak the truth, (a bare I 
i, ccertaint 


se-auctions would not be 


' i vossibility, it must | 
y that ff he does, the purchase is cheaply made, the | 


| it; and, should it so happen, a friendly glass with the under hostler, or helper, | 


| Wants, and the aggregate price of 1! 


These I have already described ; I write only for accidental buyers, and one 
instance will suffice to put them on their guard. 

My compassion was much excited the other day in witnessing the fate of a 
young tradesman, apparently a tailor, who was anxiously examining every | 
horse, and bid for several without success. He knew nothing about the mat- 
ter, but he was come ‘to buy a horse,”’ and a horse he would have. A mare, 
of some pretensions as to appearance, was brought to the stand : it was, [ think, | 
the sixth or seventh which took his fancy. She might be worth ten pounds : 
but, determined not to be forestalled this time, he at once offered ten guineas, 
and set the whole cortege gaping with amazement. ‘They would not let him off 
so cheaply. | 

“Ten guineas bid! she is worth fifty to any man ; warranted sound, and quiet 
to drive! Run her down, Bill.” 

Ere she had returned to the stand, the auctioneer had raised the biddings to 
fifteen. 

** Sound, and quiet in harness ; going for fifteen: I'd give forty myself. She's 
the best horse I’ve sold to-day; warranted sound and quiet,—run her down 
once more, Bill.” 

Bill laid the whip on well; the knowing ones helped him, and the mare re- 
turned in style: a little more, and her head would have tried its solidity with 
the auctioneer’s. 

‘** Fifteen guineas bid. Sixteen; thank ye, sir: trast you won't have her for | 
twenty ; quiet to drive, carried a lady—Sound, sir !—There’s not a sounder | 
horse in the yard.—What do you hold her that way for, blockhead? Run her 
down again.” | 

She began to show lame, even in standing ; but had she fallen on the spot, it | 
would not have saved the poor tailor; he bid twenty guineas without demur, | 
and she was knocked down to him forthwith. A precious pair were standing 
near me. 

** ['ll be blest,’ said one of them, “if that a’nt the old mare that Jem Spinks. | 
used to drive in the four o’clock bus.” 

“No, sure not, she war'nt blind! only a little groggy before.” 

‘She war'nt groggy, by no means: very queer about the eyes, but Jem sold 
her because she kicked the splinter bar in two.” 

Blind, lame, and vicious ! 
purchaser. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


I thonght it an act of common charity to tell the | 
He received the news with horror; found no warranty in his re- 
ceipt, and resold the brute ere he left the yard for five pounds, twelve shillings, 
and sixpence ! 

I have been led into the secret by one of the frequenters of these places. I 
have no reason whatever to distrust his information. As in commission stables, 
itis rarely the case that a horse enters the vard unknown to the jobbers about 


will secure them full information ; 


} ? 
shilling. 


of course its value is at once known to a 
Should it suit any of the fraternity, he will be allowed to buy it some- 
what under the mark—but a stranger must smart for his intrusion; unless 


known to be connected with the trade, the price is run up, without much hazard | 
of loss tothe jobbers. ‘They buy, p rhaps, a score of horses at the sale, and, 
when taken away, each selects those who happen to be most suitable to his | 
ie lot is ex 


juitably divided among them, ac- 





cording to their own estimate of their value us, had the poor tailor been 

| led to suspect his mare’s blindness, by her running full tilt against the stand, | 
and then given up his biddings, the jobbe r who would have bought her at the | 
next lowest bidding of nineteen guineas, would have had half the price dis- 


tributed among six or eight of his brother dealers, when afterwards settling the 

averag thair reanaction R " . oe 

average of their respective purchases. The impossibility of buying fairly, in | 
i 


' unntie > the , at the printed r 
| paying the last menticned price, can be supplied by the steward at ee 


sic. The publisher has at present in the hands of an excellent artist a steel e;. 
graving, which will cortain a likeness of all the present reigning Queens of Europe 
which will be given as an extra in the January No. ‘Fo meet these expensive en. 
gagements, itis absolutely necessary that remittances should be promptly made. At 
the end ofthe last six months, nearly six hundred names were erased from our list 
in consequence of its appearing from the books that each owed two years’ subscrip- 
tion. Many have since paid, and some had previovsly settled with agents. These 
and ether grievous inconveniences a publisher has to encounter, which would, as far 
as the agent is concerned, be remedied by his rendering an account of all the sums 
that he has received at least once in every six months. Subscribers become annoy- 
ed when their names are erased for delinquency, and when they settle, they will not 
| again renew their subscription. This,consequently, is a serious loss to the proprie- 
‘tor. The following suggestions are respectfully tendered for the consideration of 
persons who ure now in arrears. Let those who owe two years, or that will owe 
two in Deeember or June next, send a five dollar note on account, Many refrain 
forwarding their dues because they cannot remitthe exact sum ; this is not necessa- 
ry, if they continue their subseription. It is only when a person stops the work that 
a liquidation of the whole amount due becomes necessary. GaLctery or Por- 
TRaITs.--Under this head will be published every month, likenesses of distinguished 
authors in this country andiu Europe. Striking resemblances of Bulwer, Brougham, 
Hogg, Cunningham, &c. &c. have been given. The following are now ready for 
press, and will be published two in each number until the whole is completed. Shel- 
ly, Lewis, Moore, Coleridge, Rogers, D’Israeli, Neele, Mad de Stael, Jane Porter, 
Campbell, Roscoe, Southy, &c. Fac similes of the writing of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Adams, Byron, Scott, and other distinguished persons, have 
already appeared. Those ot Napoleon, Franklin, La Fayette, &c. &ex are in 
preparation. The publication of views of beautiful scenery and remarkable public 
edihices, will be continued as heretofore. Every numer of the work contains forty- 
eight large octavo pages, printed on fine white paper, the wifole neatly stiched in 
covers. The postage for each number is three cents fur any distance under 1(0 
miles--five cents over. To convince persons wishing to subscribe for the Lady's 
Book, that it is equal in point of embellishments, the interest ofits contents, ana gen- 
eral beauty of appearance, to the descriptions repeatedly given at large, and the 
flattering notices that have been made of “it by editurs im different sections of the 
Union, the publisher will forward any monthly number asa specimen, by sending 
him a letter, post paid. The work will in future be published and delivered on the 
first of each month, in Philadelphia and New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Charles- 
ton--iu New Orleans about che 5th, Subscribers missing a number, will please in- 
form the publisher, free of postage, and a duplicate will _be sentthem. Terms of 
subscription, 3 dollars per annum, payable in advance, Posimasters and agents can 
have two copies forwarded to any direction, by advancing $5. Address 
[Oct. 10.] L. A. GODEY, !00 Walnut stréet, Philadelphia. 
@IPANISH LANGUAGE.—CARLOS RABADAN, Professor of the Spanish 
s Language and Literature in the University of the city of New-York, informs 
the public that he continues organizing his evening classes tor the season. 

The Ist Class of Ladies commenced its course of instruction on Monday last, 
21st inst., and it will contmue on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from four to 
ive o’clock in the afternoon: but as there are yet a few vacancies, Ladies disposed to 
learn Mr. Rabadan’s native language, are most respectfully invited to fill them, by 
applying at his residence, No. 31 Murray street, corner of Church street. 

The ist Class of Gentlemen, that commenced on Tuesday, 15th inst., "is already 
completed : but the 2d Class, which is nearly organized, offers an opportunity to 
those gentlemen who may be inclined to learn the Castihan, by calling without delay. 

tt} Private instruction and translations as usual, [Sept. 26, 3t.] _ 

HE suvscriber has leased for a term of years the spacious house 88 Broadway, 

(entrance in Wall-street,) which is now open for transient as well as permanent 
boarders. ‘The house has been painted, papered, and newly furnished throughout. 
J. OLIVER, 84 Broadway. 

N. BR. In addition to the 3 o’clock dinner, there will be one at 5, after the 15th of 











August [July 25, tf.] 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. “ 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days o, a from 
New York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Pome, Jan. |, May Is Rept ep NE depels,Oat.lh 
Roscoe Jelano i. Se . st Bay 24, °° 24, 
Hibernia, Wilson, 2 16, “ + a Mar. et od beMigt he 
Sheffield Allen et 24, ° ’ ’ 
Europe, ‘Marshall, Feb. 1, June 1) Oct. 1,) ** 16, ‘* 16, rs 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, “@, * @& “* QF * 26, 26, 24, 
Columbus Cobb “16, * 16, ** 16,/April1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States,  |Holdrege, | ** 24, “ 24, * 24a] * 8, % 8, St 8, 
South America, Vapterman, ay hey \, Migs. be os 4 “4 » “4 iy 
> \S , 
Beeson’ Waite “16, 16, “16, May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. l, 
England, Maxwell, ” 24, om, * 24. al Toe. e 8 
Orpheus \Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,| ** 16, ‘* 16, 16, 
Independence, |Nye, eo ge. 8 & gs %* 24, °* 26, My * 
North Amer*ca, Hende a ite re i a by June I, Oct. I, Feb. @’ 
Virginian arris, " " b ’ Sy 








, 

These shipsare all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, includimg wines and liquors, or $120, without “y se 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward a 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. : ; . 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for wy nae ’ 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed t ~¢" 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, ae Ty TT noe " 

i Yorth America, ¥y ; s, Jo., Liverpool, 
ee ee GOODHUE & Co., or C.H, MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, a 
SILAS WOOD, GEO. T. TRIMBLE, and 8. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 

Wm. and Jas. BROWN agen ome ae 
signe f ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Indepe ’ 

a tale , "GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 

CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. a 

The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number ot Oe Oe, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the hout the 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout t 


a 








year, Viz :— ome ! ‘ling from 
; sters of Sailing from| Days of Sailing fro" 
er fe ; 4 vork . | London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, re nthe Sept. A, 
Ontario as. Kearney, . } as 9 
Westminster, H.L.Champlin ” we July 17, Foe r 
St. James, Wm.5S. Sebor, Oct. |, 27, F'., 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin 7 |Aus My - 20. 
Canada, |Thos. Britton, et 20, | os 1, Gout | 
New Ship —— _ |———. } Nov. I, ats — 10. 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard, oy 10, Sept. mt te 20, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, 20, Ce ov Oct. 1, 
President, George Moore, | Dec. J, ’ * 10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, i Oct. i7, “ 90. 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | * 20, , bal ew OF 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, an¢ e* the Beds, 
by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken thé 


© re now 
The price of cabin passage ¢ utward, Is! 


are of the best description. Passenge's 


Snees. tte ice nssage Ot 
sand Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &e. 


fixed at $140, including Wu 


Ch 





these pacl 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners ¢ f the | 
will be responsible for any letters, parce!s or packages sent by them unies 
sills of Lz + are sivned therefor. Apply to ‘ : 
Bills of Lading nee a - or ve 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, oF te 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
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